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TWO LITTLE HANDS, 





ones, On 4 summe;r day divine, 

Two little hands fell into mine; 

How pink they were! how fratl and fine! 
Each one a crumpled velvet ball, 

$o soft, and so absurdly small, 

ah me! to hold within them all 

Life’s tangled and mysterious skein, 

The mingled threads of joy and pain, 
Whose hidden ends we seek in vain! 


0! fast the years have fled away; 

Two littic hunds, at work or play, 

Still bide with me the livelong day; 

Now on some wilful mischief bent, 

And now to loving service lent, 

Now folded—sleepy and content— 

The dimpled fingers curle4, like those 
Sweet jealous leaves that cling and close 
About the red heart of a rose, 


[kissed them with » passtonate sigh; 

The quick fears spring, I scaree know why, 
in thinking of the By and By! 

How will they build, these little hands, 
Upou the treacherous, sifting sands? 

Or where the Rock eternal stands ? 

And will they fashion strong and true 

The work that they shall find to do ?7— 

Dear littic bunds, if 1 but knew! 


Could I but see the veiled Fate 

Behind yon barred and hidden gate ! 

Yet trusting this ny love must wait! 

U! when perplexed no more by these 
Tear blinded ways, ny wanderings cease 
In the sweet valleys of His peace; 

Beyond the dark, some heavenly sign, 
Some cluc, however faint and fine, 

Shall guide these little hands to mine! 
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CHAPTER LVIIL!,.—(ConTINUED. ) 


i] SDall be the first Vivianne who has 
ever dove anything of this kind,” 
he said to himself, yet ail the same 

“resol ved to do it. 

Having wrought bimse!f up to this 
maght of heroism, it was humiliating in 

“extreme to tind it all in vain—he could 

*84n0 trace of the girl he intended to | 

marry, 

_ Whether she had left nim in a fitof. 

mye because he had not married ber, 

‘ether she had gone away in asadden 

= Of sorrow and regret, he did not 


tow. He was only sure of one thing— 
Me Was gone. 





she left him for any one else, or in 
her sudden caprices? She was | 
Senne enough for anything—it was 
= of the things that she was likely 


*e of 


foal he knew, she had been near bim 
— she was quite capable of that. 
Wthat tober his long search, bis — 
™ rated his despair, would only | 
thie od entertainment; yet, knowing 
ter 0 be ging her as he did, believing 
» ee of almost anything, still , 
hot help loving her with the 
he iafcen 4nd power of his soul; it was 
céthat a wicked woman does 
t times over a wicked man, and it 
He €er than any other. 
he em to England at last, despairing 
Be a y ws of her abroad. 
Ui ie _— ‘o himeelf that if she were 
tard ot ., > 2 Should certainly have 
Rarked a &lace like hers could be re 
this selde: eae H¢6 should have heard / 
‘ _ &red beauty, whose style 


“Tlingss 
Was one 
"Bay Italy, ) sO rarely seen in 


whore 
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He had been in London now for some 
weeks, but he bad heard nothing, and was 
puzzied what to de next. 

He never dreamed of looking for her 


Se 


~~ iy i‘ 
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there, in the upper world of fashion; he | 


bad no idea, not even the faintest, of ever 
seeing her. 

If she were the reigning star in any 
other world, he would have heard of her 
long before this. With his mind so per- 
plexed and agitated, his soul tossed on a 
tempest of love, he had no thought to 
spare for any one else. Let people rave 
about Lady Studleigh, let her be as beau- 
tifulasshe would, she could not surpass 
Doris. 

In the meantime Lady Studieigh was 
creating a sensation to which the fashion- 
able world had long been a stranger, Nhe 
was the queen of the season. 

Hyde House wis the most popular re- 
sort in London; to be admitted there was 
to bave the entree to the most exclusive 
circle; to be unknown there was to be un- 
known to fame. 

It was not often that one house held two 
such w men asthe Countess of Linleigh 
and Lady Studleigh. 

The countess was all grace, and suavity, 
and high breeding; Lady Studileigh al! 
brilliancy, beauty, and wit. Even oid 
courtiers, who had seen some of the first 
beauties of both empires, deciared there 
was nothing to equal her. 

Another great attraction toall clever 


people was the constant presence of the | 


now famous poet, Earle Moray, at Hyde 
House. His conversaiion was a great 


charm, although some, wiser and more | 


thoughtful than others, said it was hardiy 
right to expose a young and talented man 
like Earle Moray to the constant fascina 
tions of Lady Doris Studieigh. 

Sbe bore ber triumph with a certain 
grand caim, that impressed her parents 
wonderfully. 

“Race does tell, after all,’’ said the duch- 
ess, as she watched the young beauty. 
“Any other girl would have shown some 
elation at the great amount of admiration 
offered—Lady Studieigh shows § none. 
After ali, race will tell.’ 

Invitations came for a royal ball, and it 
was remarked by all present that the 
to look 
upon the proud young beauty with grest 
favor. 

Then came invitations to a royal con- 
cert. One of the young princesses, whose 
marriage was then om the tapis, declared 
that she would bavethe Lady Doris on 
the listof her bridesmaids. No fete was 
considered a success without her—a ball 
without Lady Studleigh was almost a fail- 
ure. 

“That girl has homage enough paid ber 
toturn her head,’’ said the earl, laugh- 
ingly to his wife. 

The countess sighed. 

“My dear Ulric,’’ she said, “I think it 
would require a great deal to move either 
her heart or her bead; both seem to me 
equally safe.”’ 

“You always sigh when you speak of 
Doris. Why is it, dear?’ asked Lord Lin- 
leigb. ; 

“] gan not help wishing that she had 
lees beauty and more love,’’ she replied. 
“There are many perils in this world— 
perils of soul andof body—but I think 
the greatest of all is certainly the perils of 
beauty.’”’ 

“[ think you are right,” observed the 
earl: “but we must hope, having escaped 
escape the rest.’’ 


so far, she wili 


CHAPTER LIX 


rOU are not looking quite 60 Weil a4 
os 
\ usual this morning, 


Lady Linieigh. “You are nervous, 


’ 


Doris,’ said 








et a ee 


too; you start at W hat is 
wrong, dear ?’’ 

“Notbing,’’ replied 
that I did not sleep well. 
unpleasant dream.’’ 

“What was it?’ asked the countess, 

“A bout Italy—about some one : knew, | 
saw there. Only a foolish dream, and I 
am foolish to mention it.”’ 

“Of all people in the world, you are the 
last | ever should have imagined to know 
what being nervous meant.”’ 

“f am not nervous,’’ replied Lady Doris, 
quickly. “It would annoy me very much 
to hear any One say s80,”’ 

But though she indignantly denied the 
fact as being a very discreditable one, she 
looked pale, and the laughing eyes had 
lost something of their brightness, 

She started at every sound; and once, 
when a violent peal from the bell sounded 
through the house, Lady Linileigh saw 
that she dropped the book she was hold- 
ing. 

Mucb did the eountess wonder what had 
affected her fair young daugh er. Yet it 
was suchas trifie, such a foolish dream 
that had caused berto stop for one mo- 
ment fo her career of triumph, and look 
at the possibie dangers in store for her. 

She dreamed that sbe was walking ina 
pretty wood near Florence, when sud- 
deniy the tail trees began to assume the 
most grotesque shapes; huge branches be- 
came long aruis, all trying to grasp her, 
leaves became fingers trying to detain 


her 
No sooner had she eluded the clutch of 


one giant arm than another was stretched 
out toward ber. In vain she tried to elude 
them. 

Then sbe heard her own name called 
outin a volee which, with a strange thrill 
ot fear, she recognized as Lord Vivianne’s, 
Then she saw him standing underneath 
one of the giant arma, and he beld a long, 
abining knife in his band. 

“] have Deen looking for you for some 
time,”? he said; ‘now that I have found 
you, I mean to kill you, because you were 
faithiess to me.”’ 


every sound! 


Lady Doris, “but 
Ibad a most 


eee ee . - —) \ i 
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She tried to escape, but the giant arins 
clutched her, the fingers clasped round 
her, the shining stee! flashed before her | 
eyes, and she awoke—awoke to feel such 
fear 8 she had never before known. 

She took berself to task for it. 
that the worat should come, that sbe had | 
to meet bim again! Was it likely thatin 
this altered position he would know her? | 
It was most unlikely, most improbable, 

Suppose that she met him in @ ball- 
roou —where it waa most probable they 
would meet—and they were introduced to 
each other as strangers! Well, even then, | 
she bad nerve enough, courage enough, to | 
look at bim and fail to recognize bim. 

She would, at the worst, solemnly swear | 
that be was mistaken, and be— well, for | 
bis own sake, it was most improbable | 
that he wouid dare to mention the terms 
on which they bad lived. 

Nothing but shame and dislike of all 
good people could follow such an avowa! 
on bis part. It would do him ten thoussend 
times more barm than good. 

“So that I need not fear,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘I have no reason to be afraid, 
even if I should meet him face to face to- 
day.”’ 

She did not feel 
mores for her sin. 
ber fair fame, her sou 


Suppose 


” 


the least regret or re- 
For ber lost innocence, 


's welfare, she cared 


but little— yet she would have given much 
if she bad avoided this wrong ot because 
t was wrong, hu because t : ‘ 
. a! a“& 
¢ en ‘ 
was the one dark | . 


lory of ber most brilliant triumph it was 
% I 


| the one draw back. 


| did not fade from ber 


= 
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Ab! if they knew—if the royal hearta 
that leaned so kindly toward her even 
dreamed of whatehe had been—farewell 
to her aweet dream of court favor. 

If the innocent young princess who hed 
professed so much Uking for her only 
ever so faintly suspected one half of ihe 
horribie truth, farewell to all kindly 
sords! Why, if the handsome earl, ber 
father, dreamed of it, be would send ber 
adrift at once. 

She shrugged her white shoulders and 
said to herself, over and over again, that 
she uwiust keep ber secret When she wes 
married, her fortune assured, settied apon 
her beyond recali—then it would not mat 
ter #0 much, 

Keside-, there were ways out of all dim 
culties, Ste held ap her white jeweled 
hands, and looked steadfastly at them. 

‘“Smatier, weaker Ongers than these 
have robbed a mer of bis life,’’ she said to 
herself “If the worst oomes, 1 have an 
example6in history thatl should know 
how to follow.” 

Anc indeed it would bave fared badly 
with any one who stood in the path of 
Lady Doris Studieigh 

There was agreat dinner that evening at 
Hyde Houses, A Russian grand duke, a 
German prince, and just the very elite of 
London, weré among those preseat. The 
Conntess of Linieigh was a perfect hostess 
and in Lady Doris Studieigh’sa bright 
presence there was never any want of 
brillianey or wit. 

It was Lord Charter who inantionre! her 
lover’sname, He turned to Lord Linleigh 
and asked bim if be bad seen Lord Charles 
Vivianne lately. 

Lady Doris was sitting near him, so that 
she distinctly heard the question and the 
answer. 

“Lord Vivianne!”’ replied the earl: “I co 
pot even know him, 

“{ had forgotten,” said bis questioner, 
“how long were you absent from Eng- 
land; of you would not kuow 
bim,’”’ 

“It seems to me,” sald the earl, iaugh- 
ing, ‘that a whole generation of young 
men have come lot fashion alnce I ijelft 
the country. | do not recollect hav ing 
Lord Viviaune. Why do you 


course, 


’* 


ever seen 
ask me?’ 


“T heard bim say bow amgious be was 
to be introduced to you,” replied Lord 
Charter. 

‘“] shall be very happy,’ replied the 


earl, indifferently. 
Sne hac listened at the very first sound 


| of that pame which she bad grown to hate 


so cordially; all ber attention had veen 
fully aroused. 

“Now for the Studieigh coourage,’’ she 
said to herself, aud she listened. Thecolor 
beautiful face; her 
lips never lost thelr smile nor her eyes 
their light. 

When Lord Charter bad finished bis 


conversation with the earl she tarned to 


| him iu the tncost winblog manuer. 


“Vivianne, did you say? Whata pretty 
name? I6 it Kuglish ?’ 

“Yes,” be replied. 
the naine and Lhe bearer of it."’ 
“ great 


“Most iadies admire 


‘Im hie hero?’ she asked, her 
eyes bright with interest and innocence as 
qe rained them to bis face. “Je hee great 


statesman 7 


“No,’’? was the reply; “Il am sorry to 
say be is # great flirt 
‘A flirt!’’ she repeated, in a voice full of 
aisappointine . inean t 
at 4 ~ 
. andes 
fa 
4 age as y 
we “ ere 
In there a Lady Vivianne ?’ she asked 


a'ler 4 pause, 








2 


“Not vyet,"' “Dut from 
what l bear there is a prospect of one” 
Then he a litte “You are a 


stranveramony ue Lady NStudleigh; you 


was the reply; 


laughed 


} 


will hardly understand that, al one time 


oranotber, almostevery prominent man 


in Loncoo had been jealous of Lord 
Vivianne.”’ 

“Indeed! He must bea paragon, then.” 

tere was something of a sneer in her 
voles, but he did pot percedve it. 

‘ Notexactly « paragon, Lady Stadleigh; 
but- | repeat it—ae flirt’ 

“And he ito be married, you say? | 
should not imagine the lot to 
brig! t one for the lady.” 

“You ‘ake things very literally, Lady 
Siudiemyh tLean not vouch forthe fect 
tbat hele going to be married, bul there is 


bea very 


a rumor afical that we all enjoy very 
much, It is ‘bat, afer flirting half bis 
lifetime, Lord Vivienne is carvght at 
just.’’ 

She tried to look poiltely indifferent, 
(;reat beavens ! bow her heart was beat- 
ing, bow every nerve thrilliet, how in 
topee wee the exzeitemont! She had net 
known bow frightened she had been al 
the htewol meeting him untii now! 


lum atrald,’ eald Lord Charter, ‘that 
do pot take any my 


yeu interest in 


Tete niet 
“Yor | To whom 
ered tis iitterty at leet?’ 


do has be surrend- 


“Noone knows,” was the answer, given 
eandor that would at any 
ofler tine beave greatly amuse Lady 
Dorn § Phere in a mystery about it 
Vivianpe has been 


withan airof 


spending some little 
tine in Florence, and there it ts supposed 


he fell in love with a princess in dis 
Kuise,”’ 
Ih epite the Studleigh courage and her 


wirot ge nerve, she could not prevent her- 
well from: growing pale; ber heart beat 
loud with @ terrible fear; the lights seemed 
to swoon in one confused mass before her 
tten witha violent effort she 
trotled be reel, 


ever, con- 


“blorenoe,” she repeated; ‘he went far 
enough afield for bis rowmaneoe, 


the princess leg ulsed f 


Why was 


“Itsy De all nonsense, 
many ciflerenmt 


I have heard 
FlLOTI@S: SoIme aay that his 


bereine Wes really a personof low birth 
and humble position, LL can not tell: | 
only know one thing.” 

How her heart beat as she repeated 
tie ee two Worde, 


‘One thing! Whatieit’ 


‘Why, that lowe, or something 6ise, has 
quite changed Lord Charlies Vivmnne, He 
eed be gay, sighty 
now » Svlien, and 
! beard a friend of bis wAYy 
that lhe ceed lo be always 


to Kod -hatmored, 


evnical be is Klootm,y 


tract Letapered 


looking for 


soma one! 
‘lhe beautiful tee in spite of all her 
eflorts, prew paler, 


‘*Lookiog for someone! What a strange 
tdea! Stoo malal, 


*Verbape the lady refused lin, and he 


Perhaps she jilted 
Is looking for 


wanlis lo be revenged 
hin, and he 
Leora 


he was to the truth, 


ber,”’ laughed 


(iarter, little dreaniing 


how near 


Trithad been to smwe her life, she could 


not have ittered another word, 
Lord Ct went 
Drilliiant atecdotes Of prex 


wile 


arter on to relate some 


pie be knew, and 


she tend Co) tee @ rig romene cf al 


bat Know one word that 
Then, when 


in them 


shedctd 


though 


he Was saying. he paused, 


ele said 


“tis astrange world, this London; it 


seers to me full of bidder romances,” 


‘You will say so when 


here tcr a few 


you have been 
ionger,”’ be replied, 
lar Stranger romances in the 

friends and acquaintances 
have ever read in booka’’ 


yeas 
*lLhave seen 
lives of 


than ° 


my 


Sbe was ue stressof herself now; the first 
(eadly pau offrar had passed; ber beart 
bed ceased to beat sO quickiv; the color 
came back to ber ips and face, 

She wished tO make a good impression 
on this Lord Charter, so tbat if be spoke 
of ber to ber forwer lover, ne could praise 
ber simplicity, her tunceence, her 


igobor 
aice of the world and 


ways, That 
tog@iber unlike the cynical, 
worldiy Doris he bad known, 

Mest admirably 


le evi 
would be . 


she assumed the char- 
acter, 


Indeet, ber proper vocation would 
have been Loe Siage—she coula piay "apy 
part at a moment's notica 
Ae be looke! at ber beautiful! Tace, her 
bright, clear @eyea, (he sweet amiles that 
piaye a : perfect pe—as he 
slene . sical ¥ “* a el 
gt \ + e ‘ 
ry van . a t er Wat | 
all woridiyv & * ledge Lord Charter said 
10 Hitmeeif that he bad never met 


such 


wonderful creature before: While soe con 


N 


Lard | 











| 
| 
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gratulated herself off the Impression she 
had made, 


CHAPTER LX 


C' HALL you go tothe opera to night, 

\ Doris?” asked the countess as they 

b lingered overa cup of chocolate 
“lL ibiok—do uot imagine | am overanx- 
jous—I think you require a litte rest, 
dear. You are new tothia lifeol exces- 
sive excilement and gaiety.”’ 

“I find it very pleasent,” said 
with a amile, 

“Ho it ta; Tadeo 
member, | aul ® veteran compared to you. 
Ihave been through many seasons, and | 
bnow the fatigue of them. Take my ad- 
vice, and rest a little if you feel tired.” 

*“} donot think I coudd rest,” 
Doris. 

And was something sad 
lone that the countess had never heard be 
fore 


Doris, 


sald Laty 


there in ihe 


She looked anxiously at her 
‘That is what has struck me,”’ 


Linleigh. “Your face is flushed, your 


eyes are too bright; the very spirit f un 
reatis on you. 

“You have done too much. Do you 
know thatevery time the door opens you 
lool, round witha hall-startied glance, as 
though balf dreading what you will see 

“Do 1? How absurd! [tis simply a 
babit. | bave nothing lo dread 

“Of course not; butit seems to me rather 


a pity for you to get confirmed in nervque 
habits while you are so young.” 
Lady Doria laughed, but i 
the countess the ring of music 

ing in the sound, 
“] shall correct 
know,’ she replied, 
Then Lady Linleigh crossed the room, 
and laid her bands ou 
She bent down 
face. 


seermed to 


was Want- 
myself, I 


now that 


the golden 
and kissed 


head, 
the beautiful 
“Do not be annoyed that I am so uneasy 
over you, Doris; 1 
though | were your own mother.”’ 
The low voiced 


love you almost as 
treinbled, and the cali 
eyer grew dim with tears, 

“My own mother?” 


Doris, and 


re peatod 
something 
muse of true feeling sounded 
quisite voice, 


Lady 
like the 
in her ex- 
“You are too young, Lady 
Linleign, to be quite Like my own mother; 
you are like an elder sister tome 1 won- 
der if things would bave been very difter 
ent for meif she had had 
known her?" 


for onree 


lived, end | 


“Ditlerent 7?" asked the countess eagerly. 
“In what way could they be diflerent? 

‘“} wonder if she would have 
ot me—if lL could have told her al 
ish follies and troubles? | 
that like 
mother 


been fora 
miv girl. 
have an ides 


no one can be one's own 


The soft, white arms tightened 
Clasp around tbe fair neck. 
“Doris,’’ said 
not fancy that | 
talk to 


would have done to ber?” 


their 


the countess, pgentiy, 


S‘oonld atm 


you your 


mother, and me asfreely as you 


The lovely face was raised with an arch 


Kiaies, 


Ledy Linieigh,’’ was the reply, 


D>» 
rewrets, 
y 
\An6 AV 


* Dear 
‘“] am only sentimental 
think me sericus? 


should not 


eiug. 
lhave no 


know what to 


l 


“ay o th own 


mother were she i. net 


here 
notice of ny idle wores’ 
Then she ‘aughed, “*] 


eould never, even 


in my dreams, pul you in my mother’s 
place. I have a shrewd dea that my 
handsome papa married some poor, pretty 
girlfor ber beauty’s sake—you are the 


daughter of a mighty duke 


A truce to sentiment! Why, Lady Lin- 
leigh, sour eyes are wel with tears! We 
were talking of the opera—I must go to it 
ltis ‘Ernst’ this evening, and! bave the 
muric.”’ 

“Earle will go with us, of course,” said 
the countess 


She had uoclasped her 


aris from the 
girls neck. and bad gone over to the little 
wriilog table, beating 
with a strong hana, 

“Yas,” laughed Lady Doris, “Farle will 
Ko. Earle is rapidly becoming a popular 
man | am pot guite sure whether | 
Ought net to be jealous of him. The Mar- 
chioness of Meriton positive ¥ introduced 
himto Lady Eleanor yestercay, and de 
clared him to be a ‘most promising young 
man !'’ 


back ber emotion 


Lady Liuleign laughed at the perfect 
mimicry of voice and accent 

“] see noone tocompare w ar 
she said, at 'eneth, “and area 
very fortunate gir i> . 

i the trut? i * Satiehe 
with my good fortane, ar - Karis 
she sald, quietiy, as it coed eooLb she 
was, Sheeven wondered at berseil, but 


you | 


not deny that. But, re. 


said Lady , 


the truth was she was grow.ug passionately 
fond of Earie. 

The secret of it was that be was so com- 
pletely master of ber, that she had learned 


to have the highest respect for him—that . 


hers, the weaker, had recognized his, the 
master soul, 

In hie presence she was learning to con 
ceal ber thoughts. As time passed on, and 
a wiser, fuiler consciousness came to her, 
she grew more and more ashamed of that 
dark and terrible episode of her life 

Rather than Earie should know it, she 
would die any death; rather than his eyes 
should look coldly upon her, his lips 


speak contemptuous words to her, she. 


would suffer anything, 80 completely had 


his noble nature mastered her ignobie | 


one 

His grand soulobtained an ascendency 
over her inferior one—she loved Earle 
The time had been when she had simply 
amused herself with him, when she had 
aceepted his love and 
was the only thing that made life endura- 
bDieto ber. That time bad passed. She 
loved bim because he had conquered her, 
and because he was supreme lord ind 
toaster, 

Lady Studleigh had never 
beautiful, perhaps, than 
when she had decided 


looked more 

on this evening 
upon going to the 
She wore an exquisite costume of 
bine velvet and white lace, the color of 
wiich made ber more tban ever dagaliing 
fair 


opera 


The white arms, with their glorious 
curves, the white peck, with its graceful 
lines, were ball shrouded, balf disciosed 
by the veil of white lace, 

The goldan bair was studded 


mond stars: a diamond 


with dia- 
cross, which 


| looked as though it were made of light, 
| rose and fell on the white breast. She car- 


| 


| 
i 
{ 
| 





ried a beautiful bouquet, the fragrance of 
which seemed to foataround ber as abe 
moved, 

Was ita wonder that as sbe took her 
seat in ibe box, all eyes were directed to 
her? A beautiful woman is perbaps one 
of the greatest rarities in creation, but in 
the hanos of a beautiful woman there resis 
a terrible power, 

As she sat there, the light gleaming in 
her jewels, the golden hair with its sheen, 
the blue velvet and the crimson of the 
opera box, she made a picture not easily 
forgotten, 

The countess, gracious, fair, and calm, 


> } 
was with her; Earle, bis bandsome face 


giowing with admiration and pride, stood 
by her side, The earl was to join them 
later on in the evening. 

it was a brilliantsesne. Some of the fair- 
esi women and noblest men in London 
werethere, Lady Doris was, o: seemed to 
be. engrossed by Lhe silage; she affected the 
most sublime and complete upeconscious- 
ness of the glories of admiration; she was 
thinking (to herself, as she was always 
thinking lately: 

“Now, if he, Lord Viviaune, should be 


| here, should suddenly come to speak to 


| with admiration, some with eéuvy, that 
was the thought which occupied her. 
The dread, the expectation of meeting | 


mé, | must affect the moet compiete un- 
concern and indifference.”’ 

While her 6yes were fixed on the stage, 
while so many were looking at her, some 


bim had been strong 
she beard that he was in London. It could 
not possibly be olherwise, 


She knew herse!f to be the beauty of the 


seasou; hé, Of Course, as an eligible man, 
would mix 1a the same circles, and 
must meet. 

She was brave enough, but there were 
times when, at the bare ideas of it, the color 
faded from her face, leaving it ghastly 
white; great drops would stand on her 
forebead; she would clasp ber bands with 
acry of agony. 

If her attempts at evading him were all 
useiess, if he recognized ber and iusisted 
on the recognition, what could she do? 
The question was, could she deny baving 
deen In Florence? No amount of prevari- 
eation could alter that Sa ppose—only 
Imagine if sh6 would betray her. 

He might be a gentieman and keep his 
secret; It was certainly within the bounds 
ot possibility he wight keep her secrat; 


but, remembering bis character, she did | 


not fer ope moment think he wouid,. 

He called himself a gentieman and a 
man of honor, but he had not scrupled to 
lake ® mean advantage of her youth and 
ig uoraonce, ber Vanily and fo 


iy. 

Whbata triumpna it wo 7 ® for bim 
r “ nr ba ar auy i ¢ veiy 

acy x an ‘ay a) ca ! 
* ea r ar yaa “was ¥. 
ahe a ce ¢ te . nD 
panion. 

W bat if he told all this as a secret at 


homage because it | 


upon ber 6ver vince | 


they | 





OO . 


ee 


first, and the knowledge of i: 


*pread 
siowly, as social leproay always doe. 
What should she do? Great heaven 
what should she do? . 


“ w ” 

sioeealle cna prone oe prbsay. 

° oolish, how 
| blind! I might beve been so happy bat 
, for this!” 

It was ihe skeleton always by her bide, 

,and despite her nerve, her courage, her 
strength, there were times when it almost 
hopelessly beat her down. Then the 
thought of Earle was ber shield. 

“a 
aan ost tat Seen” che Soh cane 
| , herseif over 

and over again, ‘‘! will ask Earle to fight 
a duel with bim, and be will slay bim!’ 

But for tbis, how undoubtedly happy 
| she would have been—how victorious, how 
| riampbant! Who, looking at that most 
| lovely face, with its calm, high-bred air, 
| would have thought that the beart beneath 
| Was torn witb thoughts of regret, despair, 

and even revenge tbat should lead to mur- 
der, 

“My darling! said the voice she loved 
best in her ear, “Doris, I shall be jealous 
of toat music, I have spoken to you 80 
otten, and you have not heard me.” 

The eyes she raised to bim had no 
shadow in them of the terrible thoughts 
that filed her mind. 

“The music isso beautiful, Earle,” she 
anid, gently. 

“I wonder,” he said, abruptly, “whe 
that is—a gentieman in the centre box 
there? He has never once taken his eyes, 
| or ratber bis glass, from your face.” 

A cold Ubrill passed over her, as though 
| a shower of ice had fallen over her—a cold, 
terrible chill, a shudder that she could not 
repress. He own quick, subtie instinet 
| told ber that it was he. 

‘The moments he had dreaded had come— 
| the sword had falien at last. 

He was looking at her; the next step 
he would be speaking to her. 

Now tor the Studieigh nerve, the Stud- 
leigh courage; now for the rec«lessnes 
that defied fate, the boldness that was to 
defy fortune! A minute to collect, to 
control that terrible studder, then she 
held up her flowers with a smile. 

“You are very negligent to-night, 
Earle,’ she said; “‘you have not told me 
that you adwire my bouquet.” 

“There is but littie need, darling. | 
always admire you and everything be 
tonging to you. Your flowers are like 
yourself—aiways sweetest of the sweet, 
faireat of the fair!” 

Have men ever paused one minute dt- 
fore swallowing deadly poison, before 
drawiug the trigger of a pistol, befe 
sending a long, gleaming knife into their 
hearts? 
| Have they ever paused with one for 
upon a precipice, with one band on ub 
stake paused, before taking the Irrev 
ble step, to look around and eb) \¥ 
more moment of life? 

Even so she paused now; she closed b 
eyes with a lingering look at bis [acs, 
buried ner own in the sweet fragree 
flowers. ' 

“Do you love me 80 Vvéry dearly? 
asked. 

“My darling, when you can collect 
gieaming stars of heaven, or the ween 
drops of the sunny sea, you will be able 
understand bow much | love you~" 

until then !’’ 


j 
' 
' 
i 
' 





CHAPTER LXI. 


NE moment, only one, she kept b 
() tair face in the fragrant blossom 
one moment, to taste, perbeps 
the last time, the sweet draught of ye 
one moment, in which to curse the fo 
the bitter, black sin of ber girtnood, @ ( 
to moan over tae impending evil. 
Tren she raised her face 4g#!0- . 
some of the sweetness of the pete 
| passed fato it; it had never seou 
Earie so tender or 80 sweet. 
“What were you saying ) 
| about a glass, or some one’s 
being taken from my face? 
mar is involved, it is your 8" - 
| “2 can not imagine who be *° : 
| Karlie “Wehave been here — 
| hour, and he has never jooked 


Sur 


ust now, Ear 

eyes ue 
if my 8° 
it” 


stage—I do not think he bs mee 
| note of the music; he h4s done 8 
| but look at you earnestly 1 
“Perhaps he admires my jewe 
flowers,”’ she said coquet bony” ties! 
“It is your face,”’ said Earié a or 
“What do men care 
flowers Tf’ .? 
Who is he Earle? ‘ re» 
tany one 1 know? a. 
“] should imagine . : en P 
know, who is wailing uYou 


i kari 


| cognition from you,” 3a! 
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not tailto see him, Doris, in the centre 
box om the second tier, He seemato bea 
tall, bandsowée man; he wears a white 
japonica. His giass is turned straight upon 
you.” 

" “Lean pot return the compliment and 
jook Oxediy at bim,’’ she said, “but | will 
take one glance at bim, and seeif | know 
bim.” 

Calmly, slowly, deliberately, yet with 
tre and bate of fury burning in her beart, 
she laid down ber dainty bouque?t; she 
took up the jeweled opera glass, heid it for 
a moment lightly balanced on ber hand, 
then with acalm, proud smile, raised it to 
ber eyes. 

Os, beavens! that the first glimpse of 
those cark eyes, looking fire into her own, 
did not kill her, 

Her heart gave a terrible bound; she 
could have cried sloud in her agony, and 
nave cled; batthe Studleigh nerve was 
uppermost, the Studieigh courage in full 
play; ber hands did not tremble, nor her 
lips puiver, 

«huite caimly she looked, as though she 
sae a stranger for the first time, and even 
then a stranger who did not intereat her. 
down the glass, and turned to 
Faris, with a smile. 


She lard 


“I do not know the gentleman; | bave | 


not seen bim before,’’ 
Al that same moment be who had been 


watching her with such eager interest 
made a low bow, 
“He appears to recognize you,’’ said 


Raric; “he is bow'ng to you.”’ 
She did pot make even the least ack now!- 
eigmeutin return. 


“He can aot know me,” she said, 
ealmly; “he is mistaken. I have never 
seen bim before.”’ . 


“Hie must be either very dull or foolish 
to mistake you, my darling, for any one 
eise,’ said Earle. ‘1 defy the whole worid 
to show another face like yours. It is 
some one whom you have met and forgot- 
ten. Ke kind, and give him some little 
scknowledgment, Doris, See, he is bow- 
ing again.”’ 

She raised Ser eyes to his face. 

“Lady Studleigh retarns no bows from 
strangers,’ she said, haughtily, aud EKarie 
felt himself rebuked. 

Atthat moment Sir Harry Durbam en 
tered the box to pay his respects to the 
belle of the evening, Earle asked him 
eagerly if he knew the gentleman in the 


esntre bex, who wore the white japo 
nica? 
“Koow biw!"’ said Sir Harry, laugh- 


iNg.y, “yes, of 
Kuows him. 


course | do—every one 
That is Lord Chariss Viv- 


, 


lanne,” 


Tae familiar name fell upon her ears 
Uke adeath knell. Earle repeated in sur- 


Lord Vivianne! I have beard of him 
hen enough, though I never saw bim be 
fore. I bave surely heard some romentic 
“ory about some love affair.’’ 
‘Farle,’ interruptea Lady 
you not think Ledv Linleigh looks tired ?’’ 
She merely asked the question, the first 
thatcameintwo ber n-ind, She succeeded 
perfeetiv—Sir Harry went to ask the 
untess if she were fatigue’. Earie bent 
over Lady Doris’ chair. 
You strangé deeds to an 
s*er for,” he said, lightly. 


Doris, “do 


have some 


rone moment she looked startled. 
What do you mean, Earle?’ she 
“i beceve,”’ be replied, “that you have 
‘ace a conquest of thia famous Lord 
Vivienne.” 

“Heaven forbid!’ she said: 


that Earle 


and she 
Sait Il sO earnestly looked at 
berin utter wonner, 
sm tired of conquests, Karle,” she 
“aid, trying tosmile. “I want notbing— 
be one bul you, po love but yours.” 
‘It is almost cruel, Doris, to make me 
“seh s Seautifal speech in the presence of 
‘TOwded opera house, where it is im pos- 
‘606 that I ean thank you properiy for it.” 
“How would you thank me properly for 
', Parle? she asked, quettishly. 
! would count the number of letters in 
the words, and would ive you @S8 maby 
Kisses as there are letters.” 


a 


“Kissing is not fashionabie,’’ she said; 


“very weil for common people, but 


Shes of fashion do not indulge in such 
‘ashiovued manners. 
’ Then | hope you will not bea lady of 
as " much ionger,”’ said Earle. 
pera was over: Lady Studileigh 
aa the } eto Bee if her ener 
¥a N he wae «et there OFIDE 
ea . ot tue 
as - ght nera 
‘w z xz twhen we 
“Da Fe Ke icr the tellet, Doris? 
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Weit! She woald have waited uniil 
doomsday to have avoided him. 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘I should like to see 
the ballet.” 


Then she asked herseifif she had not | that his lordsbip lacked civility; so it 


| done @ very stupid thing in trying to defer 
| the evil day. 

He would speak to her, that was evi- 
dent; perbaps it would have been better 
over aud done with, He had atill to wait 
during the brilliant scenes of the baliet. 

She sat, as it were, with her grim fate in 
her hands; she talked, she laughed, she 
| played with her flowers, coquetted with 
ber fan, she listened to love speeches from 
Earle, she exchanged smiling rewarks 
with the countess, yet all the time she was 
perfectly conscious thet he sat silent, im- 
movable, bis burning glance fixed on her 
face, never for one moment releasing her. 

Some friend joined him, of whom be 
asked a question. From the quick glance 
given to her, she knew that it was of ber 
they spoke—asking her name, in all! 
probability. 

W bat would he think when he beard it? 
Sure, he wouid aay to bimeseif that he was 
mistaken; the Lady Situdieigh and the 
girl who bad been so daezzied with his 
gold could not be the same. 

She was right in berconjecture. He bad 

| asked her name, and learning it, had been 
| bewildered. When he first saw ber—first 
| Caught aglimpse ot her face—his beart had 
given one herce bound of triumph. 
He had found ber; be kuew the graceful 
| lines of the figure, ihe shapely neck, the 
sheen of the golden hair, the beautiful 
face. Atfirsthe thoughtof nothing but 
that he bad fouad ber. 

Then doubt came tohbhim. Could it be 
Doris ?—this lovely, bigh bred lady, in the 
sheen of her jewels and spiendor of ber 
attire? Hesides, how could Doris be in 
that box, evidently one of an august 
circle ? the gentieman talking to her had a | 
star on bis breast. 

It could not be Doris; yet he knew—who 
so well ?—the graceful bend ef the proud 
neck, even t ¢ pretty gesture of the little 
white hands. It must be Doria 

Who was that gentleman with the white 
staron his breast? Who the calm, grace- 
ful lady? Who the young man witb the 
tace of a poet ?He could pot solve the 
énigina, buthbe woull find wm out if it 
were not Doris, then it was some one #0 
much like her that he 
eyes from her face, 

A triend joined bim, ne other than Col 
onei Cliflord, who laughed to see bim sit- 
ting with that intent look. 

“So you are Going What you sail 
never would do,”’ he said. 

“Wohatis that?’ asket Lord Viviaune. 

“Joining in popular devotion,” was the 
laughing repiy. 

“Ciiftord,” said Lord Vivianne, “do you 
kuow that gui—the one with diamonds in 
ber golden hair, and white flowers in her 
bands?’ 

Colonel Cliftord laughed to himeeilf. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I know her. She is 
the Lauy Studieigh, the bandsome eéarl’s 
only daughter, Lord Linieigh’s beiress, 
the queen of the season, the belle, par ex- 


you 





cellence, of St. James’. 
“Lady Scudieigh!—tnat Lady Stud- 


leigh!’ be repeated. ‘1 do not believe 
you—! can not belisve you!’ be gasped. 


“itis a great pity, a8 il is mast certainly 


true, Do you not know the Earl of Lin- 
leigh? Tne other tady with them is the 
|} eountess, She was the Dukeof Downs 


bury’s ¢aughter.”’ 

“That Lady Studieigh! I can not be- 
lieve it! it can not be!’ 
. *Perbaps,” said the colonel laughingly, 
“weshould come tosome surer conclu- 


sion if you would teil mé whom you Iim- 


aging it to be?’ 
Lord Viviannve looked impatiently at 
him. 


“1 did not say that | imagined her to be 
any one e6!ss6,” be replied, hastily. “So 
that is really the young beauty over whom 
| just at present London ts losing its head as 
} “You are right. If you would like an 
introduction to the eari, my brother is 
here; be knows bim well. What do you 
think of Lady Studiteigh ? Report bas not 
| exaggerated her beauty?’ 

“Whatdo Ithink of ber? I will teil 
you. Clifford, when | bave spoken to her, 


not before.”’ 
“You are diffiicuit to please if she does 


not pieaee you. 


. rot wir , ’ ? ne 

J can not hel} inking | bave seen 

= ‘é ‘ ‘ k he be eald & wiy I 
w “” ~ 

ar “4 rm ' y re ! 

ace av ave ave 
‘ * ‘ : ~ = ed gost Ai 
* found Lord Vivianne in a better 


bave told him the ro- 


temper, he wouid 
j mance of the eari’s marrisge, and how 


eoulid not take his | 





| imagine he had found his tost 





| box, and he hastened so as to 


his daughier was brought up in a very | 
different position of life to that she now 
occu pied. 

Aa it was, he did not tell him, feeling 


happened that not until loug afterward 
did Lord Charies hear the story that would 
have solved many of his doubts. 

He sat and watched her, sometimes so 
convineed of her identity that be could 
have called out ‘Doris;” again, wonder 
ing how he could be so foo'iah as to 
love in 
Lord Linleigh’s daughter. 

He could not take bis eyes from the 
beautiful face. He longed to hear her 
speak, to see if the voice was that of Doris; 
he remembered its low, sweet music # 
well: if he could hear her speak, he would 
be a thousand times more sure. 

He waited until he saw them leave the 
be in the 
dressing room with them. Standing nearer 
to her, he would surely be able to judge. 

“Are you cela, my darling?" asked 
Earle, as be saw her drawing the hood of 
her opera cloak over her head. 

“Toe house was warni,”’ she replied, in 
alow voice 


No movement of ber exemy was lost 
upon her. She knew that he was close to 
her, that the fragrance of her flowers 


reached him; she saw that be pushed his 
Way even vearer, and st«d where he 
could have touched her. He tooked in- 
tently at her. Her face was shaded and 
softened by the crimson blood, 

Once she looked around, a8 though cur. 
ious 'O S68 who was near ber; then ber 
eyes inet his—quietly, codly, without the 
least light, or recognition, or shadow of 
fear in them 





She looked at him for one balf moment, 
indifferently, as she glanced at every one | 
else, then looked away again, leavi yg tim | 


| 
; 
i 
' 
more puzzled than ever. 
| 
| 





CHAPTER LXil. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


In CHINA —In China persons boartog 
the same surname, although they may pot 
be related iu any way, are forbidden to 
marry. ° , 

No OLp Matps —There are no olf maida 
in Japan. Woen a woman i not married 
ata certain age, the authorities choose a 
husband for her, whom she i+ compelled 
to marry. 

Blur Waaces.—The blue whales of the 
Antarctic Ocean amuse themeelves by 
travelling in ‘schools’ and simultaneously 
jumping outofthe water at intervals of 
halfa minute, so that their entire length 
may be seen above the sea, 

PRErARKDL.—On some Transvaal farme 
where timber la scanty the Dutch farmer 
keeps by him, sawn upand stowed away 
in a corner of his house, the planks for his 
coffin, ready against the time when his 
last hour sball bave come, 


Tak BKetiLoina 
old-fashioned 


Brs.—A revival of the 
“bullding bee’ is reported 
from San Franuciaco, where many carpen- 
ters nud house painters have taken up the 
idea very successfully. When one of 
their number hes saved enough money to 
buy a piece of ground and the requisite 
building material, the reat all turn to of « 
Sunday and build the house for him. 


THe Black Cat.—The wives of many of 
the fishermen in Yorkshire keep a black 
catin the house, in the belief that doing 
eo assures their husbands safety at sea 
On the vessel herself, however, it would 
be deemed disastrous for a black cat to be 
carried, as it is popularly suppowd to 
earry malesin ite tail. Also, if one of these 
animals become unusually playfal, ea 
tempest is always considered certain to 
follow. 

Vienna all 
obtaining 


In Vienna. —In 


ri ters, 


bieycle- 


before permission to 


| rite, in the public streets, are required to 


T was no wonder that when she reached | 
| Hiyde Honse again Lady Scudieigh 
should look Ut and exhausted: she! 
had passed through a severe ordeal, and | 
no one but berse.f knew what tt had cost | 
her. 
“One more such victory,’ she sad to} 
herself, ‘and I should be undone.” 
She lay back in one of the lounging- 
cbaira, while Earie bastened to pour some 
wine for ber. 

“You look so tired, my dariing,"’ be 
muriured—“so tired. | wish we were 
away from this great London, out in the 
fresh, fair country, again, Doria, Why, 
sweel, there are lears in your eyes!" 

She looked so wistfully, > longing!ty at 
him—tears in the eyes that had 
been so proud and bright. 





alway 
She bent her 
beautiful head on his breast, ionving with 
all ber beart to tell him her terrible secret, 
her dreactul trouble, yet not daring the 
least hint. 

“They are tears of 
‘real fatigue, Farcie."’ 

“] wish | were Earl of Linleigh for ten 
minoautes,’’ he said; i would forbid you to 
go oulagain, though you are queen of the 
season and belle of St. James’.’’ 

“J should - 


then she bade him good night, not 


fatigue,’ she said— 


obey you,”’ she replied, and 
daring 
to BAY OTe, lest she should say too much 

She wanted to be 


aioene to eollect ber 


thoughts, to ook ber danger in the face, 
to gather her forces together, and 
lo give the enemy! 
wonderful relief to her to 
alone. 


Tne worst had 


H repare 
ave batlle. It wasa 
tind herseif 
happened—she had seen 


him, be had seen her; he had looked in 
her face, he had watened her 
she felt quite sure certain of 
her identity—be fancied that he knew her, 
yet could not for certain teil; #0 that the 
worst, 8b6 believed, was over. 

It might be tbat he would talk to 
that he would try every iittie 
every possible mars 
that matter? 

She would 
calm and her nonchalance, just as she bad 
done this time. Tpoen be would assuredly 
give it up, and say no more sboul it— make 
up his mind that bé had been mistaken. 


intentiy, yet 
he was not 


her, 
ruee aud 
mmaver, bulwhat wouid 
defeat 


him again with her 


So she couitorted herself with vague 
ideas, vuever dreaming that @ach hous 
brought the somber face of tragedy nearer 
to ber. 

The next day was the [Duchessof |} 
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| of the virtues of the journal, 


pss an examination. They have to ride 
between boards laid on the floor without 
touching the sides or edges of them. At 


the word of command they must be able 


| todismount either right, left, o- baok ward; 
;and until the rider passes this examina- 


tion <atisfectorily a license to ride on the 
puble higbway is refused bin. 
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Ie the night dark, 

Dense shadows stretching from the forest 
pines, 

Black as the skies, where 
shines, 

Sat ominous votoes calling from the shore, 

Wild cries that mingle with the wild sea's 
roar, 

W bile epectres born of gloom and loneliness 

Cleser around the weary footsteps preasT 


not one faint «tar 


Tace beart, take heart’ Tits endle<s eeu ing | 


night 
Wil be but asa dream at morning light! 


“ 
Morning ehal! come 


it must come! Let not coward fear bave 
place, 

Set toward the starlets Fast thy downcast 
face, 

Thoegh now it scems most drear and meet 


forlorn; 

Prem there «hall «pring the giad triumphant 
meaorn, 

More fair because 
gioco, 

An4 beauttfal with eun and «ong an: 

A? 


Thou shalt forget the saddest d 


of this long midutght's 


1 blown 


at 
prant 
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, hen the glorious morning dawn «t, 


irk ness 
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CHAPTER XL. 


“H’ VE you any deed of surrender 7 
No? Mies Sartoris is « woman, 
and was helpless aod friendieas 
Nhe is friendiess no longer. I have—I ad 
mit, without ber knowledge—taken upon 
myrelf the honor of ecting as ber friend 
and advisor, And 1 say she bas a perfect 
right to occupy ber own house."’ 

‘Certainly!’ exciaimed Mordaunt 
“And my father and | are delighted that 
she ciecta to dono! We bave been living 
here because we thought it better that the 
place should not be ieft to caretak err 

‘Silence!’ said old Napley. 
is fhommery and nonsense! What is the 
use of ber coming here and playing the 
mistress, when she knows that she wii! 
have to turn out in afew weeks?” 


? 





“Why?’ demanded Mr. Harling, 
smoothly. 

“Why!” croaked old Sapley. “Why! 
You know wei! enoug', Mr.—Mr. Har- 


ling! She can’t pay off ibe mortgage, and 
ashe is bound to go!" 

“Pardon me!" said Mr. Harling. “Mies 
Sartoria is prepared to pay off the mort- 
cece!" 

“Whet!’ old Sapiey gasped, and his 
eyes started. Then he laughed scornfully, 
“Teil that to the marines !'’ be said. 
off!’ he laughed, derisivel y. 

But Mordaunt bad been watching Mr. 
Harling closely, and began to suspect the 
‘ truth. 

“It would be better to tell it 
solicitor, unless you are acting 
self—which is unusual, isn’t 
ley ’ However, | beg to give you notice 
that Mise Sartoris is ready to meet your 
claltos al any moment you are prepared to 


“ee Pay 


to your 
for your 
it, Mr. Sap 


establish them. There is theformal no 
tice’’— be pieced a paper on the table near 
hiu—‘‘and there is a letter from the Lon- 


don and Westminster 
they will honor 


Bank, stating tha: 

ber check to the amount 

demanded, or a much larger one!"’ 

laid the letter beside the paper. 
o oa * * 


and he 


Old Sapley darted at them. Kut when he 
bad got themin his claws, he looked at 
them as if be bad lost the power of read 
ing. 

Hite sallow face went livid, and his 
mouth opened and shut. Then he dliered 
acry—acry eo fullof the agony of disap 
polntmentand dismay, that Claire could 
almost have found it pos#ible to pity bim. 

As he staggered and clutched at the 
table, Mordaunt went up to bim, and took 
the ietiers from hie hand, read them care 
fully, and then, addressing M . Harling, 
said — 

“I understand !"" His voice wasscarcely 
audibie, and bis words came wilh a labored 
siow ness—‘‘]l understand !"’ 

He turned to Cisire, who stood regarding 


Mr Harling with blank astonishment 
“Mies Sartorie; you bave won—you bave 

beaten us! He ugged hia ax iers 

and « emile twiste b oe We 

it lea the fortune f wa We we e % 

tore when last we me we ar w the 

vang uished Mr tia ng it right 

are stil mistress of Court Kegna, and we 


—bis face reddened with 
rage—“‘we are interiopers ! 


bumililiation and 
We wii! leave 
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the house st once. Come, father!’ And | to farther my own ends; and you'd better | 


be laid bis band on the old man’s shoulder. 

Old Sapley raised his bead slowly, and 
jooked up at him with a dezed, uncompre 
bending stare. Then an expression of 
cunning self-eatisfaction stole over bis 
livid face, and he chuckied. 

“Master of the Court—eh, Mordy ?’’ he 
mumbled. “Mine at last—at last! This 
is a proud day for us, Mordy. Mordaunt 
Mapley, Eeq.. M. P. Member for West 
Downebire. Mordsunt Nepley, Exq., of 
Court Kegnea !”’ 

They listened to and looked at bim with 
asiowly-qrowing apprehension and bor- 
ror. Did be fail realize it, or bad the 


| disappointment driven bim wad ? 


| you tell ber to go! 


| need it! 


“What's she waitir-g for, Mordy?’ he 
demacded croskingly, and pointing «a 
shaking Gnger at Claire. “Why don’t 
Let ber go, Mordy! 
She's pobedy, and pot fitfor you! You'll 
marry a tiie now, Mordy——”’ 

Mordaunt took the old man’s arm, and 
almost raised him by force. 

‘Come away!’ be said, barsbly. 

(\aire woved forward a step or two. 

“No, no!” she said, pitifully. ‘Let bim 
stay 

“ul Mordaunt swung round ou ber like 
a wolf driven to bey. 

“What!” be said, showing his teeth, 
and glaring at her. “Accept your hospit- 
ality, puy! We have not sunk so low as 
that, Mies Sartoris! I would rather die 
than rewain beneath this roof—now that it 
is yours! Reserve your pity for those that 
We are no longer your servants 
—your servants !”’ 

He laughed defiantiy. “We treat with 
you as equais. We leave the place at once. 
Come, faiber!’ And, putting his father’s 
ara within hisown, be almost dragged 
Lim from the room. 

As they went out into the ball a further 
humiliation awaited them. Servanus know 
everything that happens to thejr masters 
and wisiresees almost as soon a4 they 
themselves. 

Perhaps someone had been listening 
outside the door—old Sapley bad spoken 





| loud enough to be overheard, any way, th: 


“ALL this | 


bail wasfull of servants, and they stood 
and stared superciliously at the father and 
on a8 (Ley came out of the drawing room. 

Mordaunt giared at them. 

“My father’s coat and hat!’’ he said, 
herceiy. ‘Order acarriage! Hang you! 
why de you stand and stare and gape ?’’ 

“On! well be quick, Mr. Mordaunt,”’ 
said the butler, stung into retaliation. 
“Its the first order of yours we’ ve exe- 
culed willingly. Mr. Sapley’s togs, James, 
apd cok sharp!’ 

Mordaunt enatchbed them from the foot- 
man, and put them on the shaking, 
shruoken figure. 

“Where are we going, Mordy? I don’t 
want to go!’ whimpered old Sapley. 

* Hold your tongue!’ snarled Mordaunt. 

The servants meited away from the hall, 
and preseutiy, in an incredibly short time, 
indesd, the carriage came up to the door, 
and Mordaunt almost carried his father to 
nm. As the porter closed the door he heard 
a sharp cry—ae wall of disappointment and 
ves; air from the old man. 

The three lest in the drawing-room 
inoked af each other in silence fur a mo- 


* 


mentor two; then Claire went up to Mr. | 


Harling. 

‘Uo! 1 can’t understand it—realize it all 

yet!’ she said, ber voice trembling with 
emotion. “Is it true? Have you paid all 
this imeney for me? But 1 cannot take it! 
You must Know that I am very, very 
xrateful! It seems wonderful, incredibie, 
that anyone could beso generous. But, 
ob, leould pot takeit! You must not 
ask we!’ 

Mr. Harling took both her hands and 
ied ber to a cbair. - 

“My dear,”’ be said, gently, as a father 
speaks to his daughter, *‘you shail tell me 
all this to-morrow, after you have rested 
anc realized the change that has come over 
your fortunes, And isi me reassure you 
that you will pain we very much, very 
much indeed, if you ailow your pride to 
rob me of the greatest satisfaction my 
money bas hitherto aflorded me! You 
are too kind-hearted to do that—isn’t she, 
(race? 

Yes’ exclaimed Grace; ‘‘and too sensi- 
bie! My dear Claire, you don’t know my 
father yet, or you'd know that when he 
has made up his mind todo a thing, not 
ali (ne women tm the world would prevent 

Besides—fatber, I must aay it !—he 
jisgUstingly rich that I suppose this 


= 





| permitted bis unbounded satisfaction with 


wait to learn what thev sre before you | 
utter a word of gratitude! Gratitude! It’s 
1 who ought to be gratefai, ae you'll dis- 
cover presentiy. And now we won't say @ 
word more about it—to-night, at any rate. 
Jast forget that you ever ‘eft the Court, 
and try and persuade yourself that we are 
your guests for a day or two—as we will 
be, if. you will bave us Ob, dear! It 
sounds very rude, but lam tremendously 
bungry!”’ 

Almost as he spoke the batier appesred. 

“Dinner will be served in an hour, | 
mise!’ she said, as gravely, and in a8 
matter-of fact a tone as if Ciaire had never 
been absent. “Your rooms are ready, 
sir.’’ 

lt was a strange meal, that dinner! They 
were almost ton excited to eat; and yet the 
servants, by their manner, were evidently 
trying to carry out Mr. Harling’s idea, aod 
persuade Claire that she had never for an 
nour ceased to be the wistress of the 
Court. 





That there were rejoicings in the ser- 
vant’s hall at the sudden change of affairs | 
was demonstrated by the buzz of excite- | 
ment which now and again rose from that | 
locality; and at intervals the staid butier 


Claire’s return to display itself in his coun. 
tenance, 
The three satand taiked iate into the, 


night, bat Mr. Hariing would not permit | 
bis coup de theatre, his beautiful liitle | 
plot for the destruction of the Sapleys to 
be discussed. 

We would talk of anything but that— 
and (Gerald. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that he wae carefuily avoided. 

Atiast Mr. Harling insisted upon their 
going to bed; but even when they went 
upstairs, (he two girls found themselves 
in one room and still eager to talk. 

“Oh, Claire, 1 don’t know whetber I am 
on my bead or my beels!” ssid Grace, 
sinking at Claire’s feet on the thick, fleecy 
rug before the fire, and leaning her arms 





upon Claire's knees, 

“And yet it seems 80 perfectly right and | 
fitting that you should be queening it 
here! You look the mistress of this place, | 
vastand grand as itis! And to-morrow 
you are going to show me how mwouch | 
vaster and grander it is than even | imag- 
ine it, sren’t you? Well, it makes me 
happy to think of it! And you, Claire, 
dear; 1 should like to know exactly buw 
you feei 7’ 

Claire jaid ber hand on the golden bead. 

“I am too bewildered to feel anything 
but gratitude——” 





| before | knew that his beart was given to 


for ne—I would go to the end of the earth, 
| Just to win an hour's bappiness for bim ! 








“You are not to speak of that!’ broke in 
| Grace, quickly. “Are you happy, quite? 
| No?!” she looked up at Ciaire searchingly, ! 
“not quite! Ah! | know dear!” and she |! 
sighed. ** You are thinking of bim!’’ The 
color rose to ber face, and she looked | 
aside, ‘Claire, what will you do?” 

“What can I do?” murmured Claire, | 


| “Ah, what can i do?” 


| “You have been very wicked,” said 
| Grace. “You have wronged the noblest, 
| truest, best of men.” Her breath came 
| fast, too fast for ber words. Claire looked 


*‘“jrace!’ sne whispered. 

Grace flushed to ber white neck. 

“Yes, dear!’ she said, answering the | 
| question put in that one word. “Yes, it is | 
true. I—I loved him. Wait! Listen! | 
| Do not misunderstand! I said ‘ioved.’ I 
| loved bim with all ny heart, I would have 
given all the worid if he could have ioved 
me, but—but I knew he could net, even | 


you, and—and—I have fought with my 
love for bim unti! I have torn it out of my 
heart. And yet there is love for him there 
Still—a sister’s love, Claire. There is noth- 
ing | would not do for Gerald Wayre. 1 
could die for bim aa be was ready to die 





Ob, bow azn I to make you understend 7?” 
Claire bent down and kissed her. 
“You are more worthy of him than I am. 





| treated him! No wonder that he paid me 


Grace!’ she said, almost with a moan. 
“You have never wronged bim, misjudged 
bim? Whilel! Ob, I ache and burn with | 
sbame when I think of the wayI have | 


back with scorn and contempt.” 
“Not that, dear,” said Grace, quietly. 
“Yea, yes, a hundred times, yes!” said 
Claire, scornfully; “and it was only what 


| 1 deserved. I—I could almost wish that 
he had struck me, the other day—I couid 
have borne a biow better than the loo« in 
his eyes, the words wt nh keep ringing in 
my ears and torturing me! 


poney isa were nothing——”’ 

Hush ash, my dear,”’ pieaded the oid 
nean,as if he were ashamed. ‘It won't. 
julie ruin us, may dear Miss Sertoris. And, 


© tel, you the piain truth, and to make a 


clean breast of it, I’ve done what |’ ve done | 


“Would you do anything to 
giveness fr’ 

“Anything’’ echoed C'sire, passion. | 
ately. “‘Is there anything | would not do? | 


win bis for- 


| 

' 

| down at her. | 
| 

| 


| I~I know it now! 


Think of the extent of the wrong I did 
bim! And—and be was poor and I was 
rich then! And he must bave thought that 
I treated him—tbat I was proud of my 
money. Ob, Grace, Grace, when! think 
of it all, 1 feel as if I should go mad!” 

“You arerich still; he is poor stili 1” 
whispered Grace. ‘Go to him, Olsire.” 

Claire started, and the blood rose to her 
face with maidenly shame; then she grew 
paie again and a light glowed in her eyes, 

“Yes! Icould gotohim! But I shali 
never see him again! I feel that! He 
looked it when he left me the other day !" 

“You must go to him before it is too 
late !’’ said Grace, earnestly. 

**Refore it is too late!” 

“Yes! Oh, my dear, don’t you see? He 
is still considered guilty by some—will be 
considered guilty until he can prove his 
innocence. And be will be able to do that 
when that ship, The Polly, The Susan, or 


| whatever is its ridiculous name, comes 


back! If you wait till then—ahb, well!” 

Claire held her breath. 

“Oh, Grace, how I love you for thinking 
of that! Ob, whereis he?’ And she be 
gan to pace the room. 

Grace got a little frightened. 

‘In bed, where you and I ought to be!” 
she said; “and you shall gonow! I shall 
not. Oh, yes, I will, for 1 know what you 
will do; you will walk upand down like 


| a tiger all night, Claire. 1 won’t leave you 


to-night. Let me stay with you!” 
And she put her srms lovingly around 
ber. ‘Why, your heart is beating like a 


| sledge-hamwmer, and you are shaking. Oh, 


dear ! no wonder he loves you when you 
love bim like this !”’ 
* * o * 


Gerald got down to Tbraxton the next 
morning and walked to the cottage at 
Regva. Although the news of Miss Sar- 
toris’ return bad passed round Regna like 
a flash of lightning, there was no one about 
to tell him, and, as be was cooking his 
breakfast, he was thinking of her sadly. 
After breakfast he would run over to tLe 
inn, and ask for tidings of Mr. Harling— 
for it is scarcely necessary to say that Ger- 
ald had no suspicion tbat Grace and Claire 


. were in the neighborhood, 


He had made his breakfast, and was 
toasting a piece of bread on the end of a 
fork, when he saw someone pass the wip. 
dow. It was a woman’s figure, but he bad 
not time to recognize it, and was turning 
the slice of bread, when there came 8 
knock at the coor. 

He got up and opened it, with the toast 
in his band, and almost dropped the latter 
in his amazement. For there stood Claire. 
Claire, himself! 

‘Can you tell me if Mr. Wayre——?”’ 


‘she bad begun, but there she stopped, 


crimson and white by turns, and stood 
with downcast eyes, speechless, 
‘‘Claire—Miss Sartoris!’’ he ssid—gaspod 
rather, ‘‘You—-you want to see me?’ 
““Yes,’’ she said, painfully catching ber 
breath. ‘1—I—they told me that you had 


| stayed here—i—I wanted to know !” Then 


her courage crept back to her. “Yes; | 
wanted to see you!’ 

He held the door open wider, and drew 
back, 

“Won’t youcome in?” hesaid. How 
commonplace, how grotesque the familiar 
phrase sounded ! 

She walked in, and he putachair for 
ber, but she did not take it, and stood be- 


| fore him with downcast eyes, the loveliest 


picture he bad ever gazed on. 

At last she raised ber eyes and looked st 
him, and the look made bis heart leap 
within his bosom, and the fork sbook in 
bis hand. 

“Mr. Wayre,’’ she said, and ber voice 
was scarcely above a whisper, and, ob, % 
humble, so meek. “I—1 have come to ask 
you to forgive me!” 

Geraid stared at her, and repeated the 
words slowly. 

*“To—to forgive you ?”” 

“Yes, ab, yes! I have wronged you— 
cruelly! No one has ever been 80 —80 
wickedly mistrusted and cruelly wronged. 
1 know how vile and 
baseless was my suspicion!” She could 
not go on fora moment, and Gerald said, 
stammered— 

“You have heard——?” 

“I bave beard nothing but what you told 
me!’ she said eagerly, passionately. tr 
knew when you spoke, at the first wor 
you uttered, that—that—that you were in- 
nocent! And 1 let you go thinking~ 
thinking that | still suspected you! 


‘You believe lam innocent!” be saret 
mered “Without proof! Thank ov a . 
that! Miss Sartoris, this makes °° y 


happy!” 
Claire’s heart sank at the 
toria.’’ 


“Vises Sar- 
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“and—and—you forgive me!” she falt- 
ered, 

“Forgive you!” he said, earnestly. 
“Tvere is nothing to forgive! Rather, | 
ought to ask your pardon for—for behav- 
ing like a brute the other day! Yes; and I 
do ask your pardon, Miss Sartoris, most 
humbly !” 

“Ob, no, no, no!” she crisd—and yet in 
awhisper. “It is I who behaved like— 
like a brate!’’ 

“No, no!" he said, eagerly. ‘You were 
right to suspect me. After all, it—it was 
only natural!” 

“Natural?” she said, with a little pant. 
“It was unnatural, and—and wicked !’’ 

“Never mind!’ hesaid. ‘It is atl over 
now! And you came to tell me this before 
The Susan returned! Ab, that was like 
you, Miss Sartoris! Thank you, thank 
you! ! can’t tell you how grateful I am! I 
am—almost—a happy manu now! Poor 
Lucy! 1 ought to tell you that I am trying 
to find out what becameof her. But I 
won’t bother you with that! What can I 
say to show you how grateful | am to you 
for condescending to come to me like this! 
Such goodness!”’ 

He floundered on, his face flushed, his 
hand pusbiug his bair from his forehead — 
in the way she loved, and he did not see— 
oh, how blind is poor man where woman 
is concerned !—that he had onlyto take 
her in his arms, without a word—iust 
take her in bis arms! 

“J_I[—will go now!” she said. ‘I—}) 
hope that we shall be friends again—Mr. 
Wayre?”’ 

So humble still! So fullof pleading, 
the sweet voice! And yet he did not see! 

“Friends! Ah, yes, if you will let me 
be one!" he said, gratefully. ‘I shail not 
be here long; but, while I am bere, 1 am 
giad you have come back tothe Court, 
How funny it is that you should know the 
Harlings! Did they tell you how we met? 
Jam painting Miss Grace’s picture; when 
I’ve finished that, and got to the bottom of 
poor Lucy Hawkers’ case, I shall be off. 
You know my old life of adventure ?” 

“IT know,” she said, almost inaudibly. 
“| hope—you—will be happy—I will go 
now.” Sheturned to thedoor. He fol- 
lowed her, and opened it. 

“To come to me like this!” he mur- 
mured, almost to himself. “It is the 
sweetest, the noblest thing! Oh, | can’t 
realiz9 it!” 

“Yes,” said poor Claire, in a whisper; 
“and—and—to come for nothing !" 

He looked at her—her face went almost 

white, then flamed. Down went the fork 
which he bad unconsciously held all the 
time, and out went his band upon her 
arm. 
“Miss Sartoris! Claire! Stop! You— 
you shail not go!’ For, of course, she 
made to fly now; a woman always wants 
to fly at the first intimation of pursuit. 
“No! you shall not. Claire, look at me! 
Speak to me!’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


(J srm—s0 hand tightened on Ciaire’s 
arm—so much so that he alinost surt 
her; but she did not mind; indeed, it 
would have given her a subtle kind of joy 
to suffer pain at his hands; she had 
wronged him so! 

“Claire,” he said, and his voice was hur- 
ried and broken, ‘Why did you look at 
mé like—like that! Is—oh, can it be pos- 
sible that——Claire, forgive ine, I must be 
mad! 1 must be deceiving myself as ! did 
~betore !”” 

She did not offer to withdraw her arm, 
but stood, her heart beating wildly, her 
6yes downcast, 

But suddenly she lifted them and looked 
at him again, and again her look—halt- 
pleading, half-tender—and, ah ! so wistful! 
—shot through him “like a warm dart,’ as 
Owen Meredith says. 

“Claire,” he said, after he had caught 
his breath, “I love you! I can’t helpit! 
I must tell you! I have tried wo forget 
you, to harden my heart ugainst you, but 
ltisof no use, I love you, and [| shall 
always love you tili I die. 1 told you all 
this bufore, and—and you gave me your 


answer; but I tell it you again, for the last 
time,” 


and pressed her to him, #o that, indeed, she 
could scarcely whisper his name. 

“Tell me once more, once more, dear- 
est!” he said. “I—I can scarcely believe 
it, Just say, ‘Gerald, I love you,’” 

“Gerald, I love you!” 

‘And I will be your wife!’ 

She hid her face on his breast. “And I 
will be your wife!’ 

“Ciaire!” Aftera pause, afier he had 
kissed her lips, her hair, “this ian’t—ian’t 
—what do you cal! it—reparation? Ah, 
no, I know you wouldn't deceive me! 
You love me dearest, really and truly! 
Good heavens, it seems so wonderful; why 
should you?” 

‘*Because—you are Gerald! That is all !”’ 
she murmured. ‘“Gerald—let me hide my 
face tor shame; don’t—don’t look at me 
just yet. There, turn your face away, 
dearest.’’ She put her hands to bis face 
caressingly, and averted it. 

“‘I~I—On, how can | say it!—I came to 
tell you! Icame to ask you—to ask you 
to take ine! I could not have gone away; 
I could not! I should have falien at your 
feet and prayed you to have pity on me!” 

‘Claire!’ he gasped, 

“Yos! Think, dearest! I had wronged 
you so cruelly, and! loved you all the 
time! And my prideand jealously had 
nearly wrecked my life, and there was no 
pride leftin me, and no—no—ah, no self- 
respect! 

“Gerald, shall I kneel to you now? Shall 
1? Shall I say wha: I meant to say, if you 
bad not—not guessed and asked me? I 
should have clung to you and cried, 
Gerald, | love you—I have wronged you. 
I bave been a poor, miserable little fool, 
with my pride and my suspicion, But 1 
loved you all the time! Have pity on me! 
Take me for your wife. You shall do 
what you like with me, bully me—beat 
meée—anything! Only let me live with you 
and try and show you what a woman’s 
love means!”’ 

She was sobbing now, half-hysterically; 
and he, half frightened, and trembling al- 
most as much as she, soothed her with a 
lover’s whispered words, the lover's 
touch, 

“Hush, bush, dearest! These are not 
words for you—for you, my queen—tit is I 
who should kaeel.’’ He sank on his knees 
and drew her hands to his face. Sho 
stooped and raised him, 

“No, no! Here, on my heart, Gerald !” 
she panted. 

* * * * > * 

‘ And you haven’t had your break fast !’’ 
she exclaimed, a moment or two after. 

“Breakfast! No, not yet. Have you ?” 

Sbe shook her head, and tried to smooth 
the hair his caresses had ruill sd, 

“Nos b-camio Gut—the house seemed 
stifling, and I was restless—to inquire 
after you.”’ 

“Have some with me!” hesaid joyously. 

‘Shall 1?’ she sald, wistfally, shyly. 

“Why not?’ he responded, ‘Ses, I'll 
make some more tea—it’s got cold.” 

“And I’ll do the toast; let me, Gerald!” 

‘““T here’s some egys somewhere!” he ex- 
claimed, rusbing about, laughing without 
knowing it. ‘Where’s the butter? Am 1 
awake or dreaming? Stand still a mo- 
ment and let me look at you!” 

She drew herself up and let his eyes 
wander over her. 





‘‘Yos, it is you!’ he said, with a long 
breath. ‘‘Now, don’t come near me, or- 
or we shall never get any breakfast. 
There’s the bread—and- ob, here are the 
eggs, | remember! Oh, yes, after all | 
must be dreaming, don’t you know! I 
shall wake up presenily and find that you 
have gone, and that | am still hungering 
and aching for you!” 

“I'd better give you something more 
substantial to eat, and quickly,’’ she said 
with a laugh. And the laugh was like 
sweet, wholesome music in the little 
room. 

They got breakfast—after several inter- 
ruptions and interludes—and both dis- 
covered that they were hungry. It was 
scarcely proper, perhaps, for these two to 
be seated opposite each otber—like man 
and wife. Sut they had no thought, and 
very little care, for the proprietios at that 
moment | 








She turned her face to him pityingly, 
Wistfully. 

“Not—the last time—Gerald !"’ she whis- 
Péred, in a low voice that thrilled through 
him. “You must tell it to me again and 
“gain, vecause—because I shall never be 
Uired of hearing it !”” 

[twas almost too much for him, the 
suddenness of his joy, the infinite witch 
ery of the tender smile that stole over ber 
‘OV6ly face, 

‘Claire! Oh, my love, my love!” he 
breathed, and he caught her in bis arms | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


He had got his !ove, hia life’s angel at | 
last, and ali the reat didn’t matter. And | 
she: well, if all the world cried shame, she | 
would not have cared. He was her~, hers, 
her very own; and nothing should come 


between them again. 


: erstood a moment 
“Good heavens!’ he exclaimed ‘*The 

villains! Well, 1 might have suspected 

it! And that dear old feliow ! But—but | 


Claire;” bia brows knitted perplexedly. 
‘Oan you—ocan you accept ?” 

Ciaire leant her head on her hand. ‘Al! 
night I have been asking myself that 
question,” she said. ‘It was hard to an- 
swer. Atone moment / felt that I could 
not, at another that perbaps 1 ought, that 
I could, perhaps, take itas aloan. But 
now | haven't to decide, thank Heaven !" 

“You haven't! Why not?” he asked. 

She biushed and lowered her eyes, then 
raised them and looked at him with a 
woman's complete surrender. 

‘Because there is someone else who de- 
cides everything —everything—for me now 
and | leave it to him. It 18 delightful !’’ 

Interruption and interlude, 

@ e « 7 e * 

‘*Weill, | don’t know what to say. For 
one thing, of course, 1 should be giad if 
you badn’t a penny in the world, because 
then I should aave to work for you, 
Think of it, dearest! But that’s selfish, I 
know.”’ 

**You couldn’t be selfish, if you tried,’’ 
she remarked, with solemn decision. 

“Oh, couldn’t I!’ he retorted. ‘You 
wait and see! Well, we'll talk it over with 
bim,. They are the nicest, most warm 
hearted, people in all the world, If am 
fond of bim as if be were my father, and of 
Grace as if she were——”’ 

He caught a sudden expression in ber 
face. 

‘*W hat’s the matter now 7?’’ he asked. 

“Say, ‘sister,’ Gerald !’’ she said. 

“Il was going to say sister,’’ he sald in- 
nocently. 

She nodded. 

“[T don’t mind you loving her asa sis- 
ter,’’ she said, very quietly. 

“Why, of course not!" he exclaimed. 
“You like her too, don’t you ?”’ 

“Yos—like a sister also,’’ she said, 
“Gerald, you—you must comeup to the 
Court and tell them,’’ 

‘“*Afver breakfast,’’ he nodded, “NS ome 
more tea, please !’’ 

Then suddenly, in the midst of their 
wondorful happiness, Claire remembered 
where they were. She put her cup down 
and looked at bim, pititally. 

“Ob, Gerald! That poor girl—Lucy !’’ 

His face grew grave. ‘Yes,’’ he said, 
“]'ve got to carry that business through. 
You must help me, dearest !’’ 

‘It seems Bo heartless to be s0—sO0 bappy 
in this house!’’ she said, in a low voice, 

He got up and comforted her, of course. 

‘*We are doing her no wrong, dearest,’’ 
he said, “Our joy cannot tojure or insuit 
her. But, come, we will go at once. Let 
me put your haton for you. Which is the 
right side, or doesn’t it matter? There! 
Ob! Claire, how lovely you are! Would 
to God I were more worthy e! you !”’ 

“Don’t say that, Gerald,’’ she almost im- 
plored. ‘Never say that again. It—it 
makes me think of the way I have treated 
you, and—and that hurts me!” and she 
clung to him with a little shudder, 

They went out and waiked demurely 
enough up the street, for the Kegna folk 
were about and eager to weloome her, but 
when they got into the lonely lanes, their 
bands stole together and clasped, and they 
went along liketwochildren sweetheart. 
ing. 

Mr. Harling and Grace were on the stops 
looking for them, and Grace turned rather 
pale for a moment as she saw them Com 
ing along together; but it was only fora 
moment, and it was her last time of show- 
ing any emotion at sight of Gerald. 

“Oh, here you are !’’ exclaimed Mr. Har 
ling. ‘“drace deciared that you had bolted 
back to London and tothe school; but! 
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Sapleys’ claims, and [| shoaidn’t be at all 
surprised when he dues so, If he finds that 
roguery has been at work, and that a good 
siice will have to be deducted. 

“That will leave you something of an 
Income, and the estate, properly managed, 
will clear itself in time. That ia, of course, 
if you insist upon repaying me, But I’m 
not so sure that you will—presently.” 

He nodded and smiled rather mysteri- 
ously. “Bat, don’t let us worry about 
money on such a day as this! Let us be 
happy——” 


“We certainly shen’t, if we talk about © 


money,”’ interrupted Grace, who, with ber 
arm round Claire’s waist, wa» going round 
the hall, looking at the portraits and 
curios, 

“No. I propose—if I may venture to 
do so—that Mins Sartoris takes ue all for a 
drive, and shows us, something at least, 
of ber ‘kingdom by the sea.’’’ 

“The dog cart; and you shall drive, 
Claire is a splendid whip, sir,’’ said 
Gerald. 

Claire biushed and laughed. 

“Very well,” she said. “We will take 
a holiday to day; but to-morrow I—I must 
go back to London, I mustn’t run away 
from them without a word, mustl? Mise 
Gover—oh ! you don’t know bow kind she 
has been to me! And Sister Agnes—l 
must go and tell her—everything !"’ 

‘Sister Aynes !’’ echoed Gerald, with as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Do you know ber?’ 

“I live with her—did live with her. 
“She has been—ah! I cannot tell you 
what she bas beento me! No mother 
could bave been more loving—more——’ 
Her eyes filied with tears. 

Gerald stared at ber, 

“Why—Sister Agnes! A white haired 
lady, with sad-looking eyes? But, of 
course, it must be the same! Why, | know 
her! | met her—oh! 1 must tell you all 
about it!’ 

Hie did #0, loaning over the back of the 
dog-cart, as Claire drove them through the 
familiar lanes, and across the downs, from 
whence they couid look down on the sea 
stretching away Wo Labrador, 

*] don't wonder at your loving her!” 
be said to # low voice. “I can’t tell you 
the impression she madeon me, I can't 
explain itto mysoll. It was as if—oh! I 
car't explain! Claire, dearest, do you 
think she woulda——” 

“] know what you are going to say,” 
she muruwured. “I think | know your 
thoughts before you utter them, dear! 
You think she might come down here!" 

“Yeu! How would it be If lran upto 
town, and persuaded her to come back 
with me!’’ 

“You might,” said Claire; “if you told 
her | wanted her very much,”’ 

“Pil try it,” he waaid, “I'll go upto 
morrow. And I'll yo and seethat Mina 
Gover. Kavey your teaching in a school, 
Claire! Doesn’t it sound like dream!’ 

“And you must make her promise to 
come down in the holidays, “Oh, (ier- 
aid!” And she swung round with an 
eager flush on ber face, “if we could get 
her down here—to the school, you know! 
The mistress has talked of retiring for 
ever so jong! Miss Gover would be so 
bappy in the gountry, and—ah! it would 
be 40 delightful to have her near us!’’ 

They made # iong driveot it, and Mr, 


| Harling was duly lupressed by theextent 


| and wealip of the oxutates. 


knew you weretoo sensible to do that | 


How ara you, lad?’ and he wrung 
Gerald’s hand. “You have found bach 
other, then, 6b?” he asked, looking at 
them shrewdly.. 

“You,’’ said Gerald, drawing Claire's 
acm within his. “I have found her never 
to lose her again, I hope,”’ 

“That's al! right, then,’’ cried the old 
gentleman, chuckling and rubbing his 
hands. ‘Come into break faat.”’ 

“Weo've—we've had our breakfast!’ 
faitered poor Claire, going rosy-red. 

Mr. Harling laughed with keen enjoy- 
ment. 

“Of course, you have! Nice behavior of 
one’s hostess, I mustsay! Torun away, 
and leave her guests to breakfast by theni- 
sel vee !"’ 

“No, you are the host here,” said Claire, 


in a low voice. 

‘Don’t you make such a ridiculons mis 
take, my dear young lady!’’ he retorts 
Court KHegnais yours, and 
i hope Gerald has persuaded y 
atthe matter in @ sensiDie way iu 


eo sure that you are #0 much indebted 1 


| méas you think. 


“My lawyer has got to examine the 


“You? he said to Claire, rubbing bis 
onin, “you ought to be able to repay me— 
if you want wl’ 

After junch, Mr. Harling and Grace dis. 
apposred, and Gerald and Claire went out 
alone. Asif they were drawn there by a 
common impulse, they went to the chapel, 
and stood beside the tomb, looking down 
al it, band-in hand, with love hovering 
over them, 

“Do you remember?’ be whispered—as 
ifahe had forgotten! “1 fell in love with 
you that first morning, Claire! Do you 
romemnber the sketch ?"" 

“You, she wald; ‘where is it? Oh! I 


| hope you bave kept it, Gerald!’ 


‘Yes; here it is,’’ ho said. And he drew 
the pene! portrait from bis pocket and 


| gave it her. 


{TO BK CONTINUKD. | 
—$—— > —— el 


Cars LIveK tiave water, with a little 


salt, on the fire, «ad a the first boiling 
throw in the siices of liver for five minutes, 
and then draltr t I Put two ounces of 
butter in oe f: ngpan, and set it on a 
sharp fire 5 melted add a teaspoon 
A | “rest on ne 

c m8 S@ait 


a wineglasa 
‘4 iret, sail, pep 
[ Norve when 
lak @4 niy ten or twelve 


ninutes for the whole process, 
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AFTER SUNSET. 
ny? r 
() trangull hear’ Net wellent a the mtdat t 
But fraught with soothing evund« that fall 
ter rest’ 
When God's hand draws ¢ afterviow'’s rich 
curtain 
Athwart the weet 
The prattiing brook, the hum of village go 
wtp 
The tanefol veeper of the mteeel thruwh, 
The homing rook—all own the soft enchant 
tnent 
(of twihitgitt «1 
The bare elim topes stand qoatet the wteeple 


Thetr tender tracery wwatnet the bie 


obleme 


perdi renee on the yreeneward drinks 


werrenely 


Deep draughts of dew 
quiet hour! (restful scene! (+ maiden 
Inu tranqull sllenes eitting try y «tcle’ 
Sop eM OwLeT premnee 1? tit tlhimt « " 


Winning a Wife. 


HY (, I. ir, 





| tracts the gentler sex, and a cynical 


VIVE o'clock tee wae in foll «wing at | 
4 Lushington Court, Women ia de 
lente bued = tes-gownes and eeTeleA 


talior-built frocks, and men in pink were 
itthe 


old hail, whien, 


noalteread in the fine 


‘“« 
'w neato 


groupe about 
with ite blazing yule 


and cosy old-fashioned winded 
formed 
mesalottheday. It wasa | 
lived in. w biipe, 
newspapers, driving ploves, work texketa, 
and French novels, littered ti... ak 
A long sable boa had ung by an 
irreverent hand on the head «f « call clad 
figure; lay 
stretched at its enee On rug 
the the per- 
fue of violets from ining ied 
fragrance of tea 


at ideal spot for this mcet aoctal 


wae 


cane, 


ace that 
Kiding clparetts 
tatrliow, 


tae 


enormous t 
the 
fireplace; 
“an 
inmteriol 
and butterod toast, 

It was the twenty-fourth of Decanter, 
and party of guests had a 
semibied together to «pend their Coristmas 
together under Sir Cruy 
pilable roof, 

The condiments in the social «alad were 
well mized, which t# not invariably the 
case on theee festive oeceasions, and one 
and all Were in 8Ome Measure POmneemed of 
the qualification which socety tn this cen- 
tury demands from her devotees, Well 
Greased, well-bred, some good looking, 
others amusing; and the majority well 
supplied with the three penny bite of con 
versation, if somewhat lacking in the soiid 
KOld pleces, 


an Mernard 
tiger ekin 
and 


Kemo 


before open 


with the more 


a congenial 


Lushington’s how- 


“Does anyone know what the new man 
in like?’ demanded «# pretty little woman 
ina French looking tem gown, as she took 
her cup from Chariie Lushington. 

“Yeu 
wife of « popular dramati«t. 
with inimyr 
One might ind oneseif 


‘drawied the languid fair haired 
“It in ae well 
of the 


Invoived 


to be acquainted the 
oounty. 
in awkward situations 

‘An Kose Trevor was the other day 


wheo she inquired so tenderly for 


Blackmore's wife,”’ put inthe first speaker 
with an irresistible little laugh. 

“This fellow haa 
rate. 


not got « wife, at any 


lean tell you that much,” remarked 
Chariie Lushington from bis position at 
the back of Mra. 


some eoOrtol connection or 


(awyn's chair, “He is 
distant 


to oure too,” he added: “but I don't 


usin 
know 
where the rélationship comes in exactly.” 

“In that case, be is above suspicion, 
sald Mra, Stapleton, the dramatiat’s wite, 
demurely, ‘“Ishe good-looking, Charlie 7” 
she inquired with a faint show of interest. 

Charlie reflected. 

“itis so dificult to know what women 
call good looking. There ts plenty of bin, 
in height at least, and—weil, he is rather 
fairieh and-—I don’t know what color his 
eves are.’”’ 

“You need not say another word," ex 
claimed Mra. (iwyn misehbiewously. “Your 
description leaves nothing to . 
I see him before me.’ 

‘He isa cousin of mine 


be desired 


too, then,’’ ealid 
a voice from the other end of the ball, and 
a girl in atrim gown of biue serge, a mane 
of golden brown hair, laughing hazel eyea, 
and a Dreeden-china com plezion, joined 
the circle round the Ore. 


**4 cousin's a different thing,’’ quoted 
Mra. Stapleton “Something telie me, 
Kose—weall bave our Inspired moments 


you know ihatthis young than, = graph 


mmiiy deecribed bw Char - prove 


be your fate 


Dbial re ark oo ire - 
more brey ‘ el | <m ‘ ny 
liberty too well te ¢ j i [tt any 
one,” With « little lowe ber dainty head. 
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“It is marriage that bestows liberty,” 
murmured Mra, Gwyn from bebind the 
peacock feather fan sebe was using a6 s 
screen. ‘It has its compensations, my 
dear, | assure you.”’ 

“Jt should,” repiled Kose emphatically, 
“to atone for ite pumerous draw becks.”’ 

There was a general laugh. 

“Ab, Kose,” said Lady Loshbington, 
patting ber young cousin on the shoulder, 
“you will tell a different story some day, 
and Kalpbh Dalston would bea very good 
master to teach you your lesson.”’ 

“Talk of an angel,’’ murmured Charlie 
as the sound of carriage wheels were heard 
coming up the drive. ‘Here he is.” 

“Weil, I shall go,”’ remarked Kose, witb 
determination, rising from ber place on 
the rug, where she bad ensconced hereeif 
beside the woolly St. Bernard. ‘i do not 
feel as if | could be civil to the man.’’ 
And «he made her escape bastily by one 
door, as the new comer entered by the 
other, 

Many were the approving glances cast 
upon Captain Dalston a8 he stood chatting 
with the firelight fickering 
op bis tali soidierly figure and fair ban«- 


his boosters, 


«me face. There was that look of 
strength and determination about the 
well eut features, which invariably at- 


light 
the keen gray eyes, which yet 
could look soft enough 
Dalaton 


shone in 
when they chore. 
Halpb Was somewhat of @ 
phenomenon in this age of butterfly loves 
He bad reached 
the age of thirty-four wilhout having once 
experienced the pangs of the tender pus- 
“10On, never, England or 
India, bad he come across a woman whom 
he weuld care to instal av inistress of his 
ivy covered Girangé in the amiling Derby 
ahire valley. 

‘You are not afraid 
chance?’ asked Lady 
handed a cup of tea to the thirety traveller. 

Captain Dalston laughed lightly. 

‘| shall be awfully grateful to 
you give me a chance of seeing one. 
you such « thing on the premises 7" 

“There ar@ t@o,”’ eagerly interposed 
Mies Gwyn, anxious for a share of the 
new-coiner’s attention, and feeling 
charms somewhat overlooked. “One, I 
am told, carries bis head about with him, 
and the other is a charming young woman 
in a2 Watteau costume, who haunts the 
west corridor, and who can only be seen 
by Lushingtonsa, or at least some relation 
of the family.” 

Kalpb bestowed a careless glance at the 
pretty animated face of the speaker, and 
turned to his hostess, 

“With your permission,’ he said, *] 
wititry my luck with the feminine spec- 
tre, as | can claim a distant relationship 
through my mother, 
iat prove 
NEI Vos 


and ever-changing fancies 


and either in 


of by 
Lushington #4 abe 


vhosts 


you if 
Have 


her 


The headless genile- 
my 


might too much for 
“Very well, we will put you in the west 
corridor,’ she replied with a laugh. “And 
now, good people, itis bigh tine to adorn 
ourselves for the great 
day.”’ And there 
rustling skirts 


“Whereis Kose?” inquired 


funetion of the 


Was «4 yeneral exit of 


her eousin 


an hour later, as sheimarshalled ber guests 


into the dining room. 

“Shehas a headache, mother,’ answered 
Ada Lushington, asaucy looking brunette, 
“and is not coming down to night.” 

“A headache!’ exclaimed Lady Lush 
ington ip “Why, 
lively a# a cricket at lea time” 

Mrs. Stapleton and Mrs 
Changed glances of amusement 

“The monkey ber wicked 
plans on,” whispered the iaiter. “I aha'n’t 
be sorry if she does play off any of her 
tricks on the new man. 
much ‘side’ for iny taste.” 

W bich speech, freely translated, meant 
that she had failed to inake an im pression, 
and was quite aware of the unpleasant 
fact. 

The evening passed merrily enough with 
the aid of imusic, smali talk, billiards and 
Hirtation, and it was long past midnight 
before Captain Dalston left the smoking- 
room and turned bis steps in the direction 
of the baunted corridor. 

“Keep your weather eye open, old fel- 
low,’’ observed Charlie, as 
good nigbt. 
has 


surprise, she war as 


‘s;wyn ex 


has one of 


He bas far (oo 


he tede bim 
“You are safe to eee her. She 
never failed to come to one of the 
family—so they all say, at least—! 
never tried iny luck, butthen ther 


rr 


have 
* no 


ammtition about me 


‘Of course it is all foolery reflected 
Heiph Daiston, as not feeling incline 
i= e threw himeeif n s *y ar 
2 vy the cheerf fire rut ose 
ah ‘ im@ to Hnd o i there ~-“ ~ 
hing to be seen Notl og ke aici. 


ing lO OUG's 6x perience 


‘Tbe large ciock on the stairs, a veritable 
grandfather's clock, chin.ed three, and 
with a yawn Kaiph rose from his chair and 
prepared toturn in. “I will just takea 
look outside first,”’ he said. “She may be 
on ber way, aod it would be awkward to 
receive a lady en deshabille.”’ 

So saying, he opened the door noiseiersly 
and peered duwn the gloomy corridor, lit 
only by a faint flickering lamp at the far 
end. What was that? It sounded like 
the rustiing of asilken skirt. Although, 
perhaps, ihe most unsuperstitious man in 
bis battery, Captain Daiston experienced 
a vague feeling of alarui, asort of sensa- 
tion which the Scotch describe as ‘un- 
canny,” as he listened to what was un- 
doubtedly an approsching footstep. 

Pitter-patier went the littie high heels, 
and acbharming figure, dressed in a Wat- 
teau costuine, came slowly towards his 
room. The powdered hair fell in cluster 
ing curls upona white forehead, the gaily 
tinted brocade, made after the fashion oi a 
bygone century, suited the wearer to per 
fection, and the face was the most bewitch 
ing, or *o it weemed to him, that be had 
ever gazed upon. The portraits of old 
dead-and-gone Lushingtons seemed to 
sinile from their frames, as this daimty 
member of their family tripped light'y by, 
with «faraway look in her dark eyes, and 
one white hand uplifted as if in warning 
His heart beat 
with fear, 
not 


Kalph stood transetixed. 
ing at a most unusual rate, half 
half witb a feeling which he could 
aneiyzZe 

Nearer and nearer the fair apparilion 
approached, and then, just as be bad sum 
moned up courage to walk boldly up to it, 
it disappeared, through « door he had not 
before perceived, with @ long drawn sign. 

nee it had vanished he felt himseif 
again, and proceeded to follow through 
the door by wiich the unearthly visitant 
had taken her departure. It opened into 
“ jarge bere room, to his surprise, be dis- 
covered to be as empty as the copboard of 
And what staggered him 
completely, Was the fact that there was ao 
otber of exit. Could the 
ghost have escaped py the high window? 
“) could swear ehe ‘ame in here,” he 
muttered. “Where the deuce can she 
have gone to?” She had gone, however, 
and bad left no sign, 80 witb a laugh at 
his own bewitiderment be returned to bis 
room. 

“If Leould only find a woman with a 
face iikethat!"’ reflected the unsuaceptible 
Captain as be prepared for bed. “By 
Jove, I should be tempted to forego my 
theories about matrimony; but they don’t 
inake em like that in this century, more’s 
the pity. Well, I shall keep my own 
coupnse) anybow, the other fellows would 
chafl one so. And of course it was alli 
my fancy, sand—Lushipgton’s 
pagne.”” And with that, ne finally got 
bed, where the face of the lovely 
Wattesu lady still haunted him in 
troubled dreams. 


nursery taine. 


vieliblie means 


cbaqm- 


into 


his 


* * * * * * 


There was certainly no sign of a head- 


ache or any other malady about Kose 
Trevor when she made her rather late 
appearance in the breakfast-room on 


Christmas morning. 
“W here 


is the new man* she whis 
pered to Charlie as she took her place be 
side tim. 

*Hasn’t 


cousin 


shown yet,’’ 


beiny 


up 


abetractedly, 


replied her 
occupied ta 
attending to Mra. Gwyn'’s wants “I ex- 
pert the ghost was too much for him.”’ 
“What fun!” laughed Hose, 
she gave bim a good fright. 
dure that kind of man.” 
“What you know about him?” de 
manded Cparlie’s neighbor curiously. 
‘Ob, | have heard a 
him the Rateliffes 
battery, uon’t you know, and he often 
stays with them. Bianche and Annie say 
be is frightfully conceited, thinks no end 
of bimself and his V. ©., and gives oui 
that ‘only married women bave any s6nse’ 
~he will not trouble to talk to girls.” 


“I hope 
Il cannot en- 


do 


good deal abont 


from 


Mra. (iwyn looked dubious and pursed 
up ber rosy lips. 

“Hedid not give me that impression,” 
she eaid slowly. ‘Bat I dare say he fan- 
I never met a gonner yet 
who did not,” she ended with alittle laugh 

‘*Weill, anyhow, | 


cies Lineself 


shall give him a wide 
Rose. “It will bea new 
sensation to his lordship to find one woman 
who does not run after him.” 


berts,’’ deciared 


Phat sa fave rite dodge wit : whe 


keci ¢ ariie f ‘ wi 


Ti sue loast, Cha 


you Go bot 


and 


alk sbout wha understand,’ 











said Rose, with a mischievous iaugh in 
her wicked hazel eyes. 

Breakfast was half over when Captain 
Dalston at last entered the room, with 
meny apologies to bie bost and hostess, 

He was immediately greeted by a storm 
of inquiries concerning his nocturnal ex- 
periences, whicb he received, and evaded, 
in bis o#us! nonchalant manner. 

“W bat a shame it was of you, Lushing- 
ton,”’ he said ligbtiy and carelessly, “to 
raise my bopes on the subject of the fair 
Wattea” dame for nothing.” 

“He bas seen something, for all that,” 
refiected Mra. Stapleton, who had been 
watching him curiously ever since 
his entrance. “And I will getit out of 
hin, too, before I am many hours older.” 

With which obtject in view she made ber. 
self especially agreeable, as she so well 
knew how; and being well versed in mas- 
etline nature, iooked after his creature 
comtorts, and attracted his attention to the 
nos! appetizing disbes on the well-spread 
tabie. 

“]T have anotber cousin to introducs you 


| to.” «aid Lady Loazhington, as she rose to 





| dione, 


Percy is in bis | 


leave the room: “you did not meet last 
night. Rowe, my dear, Captain Daiston— 
Miss Trevor.”’ 

Hose gave him a frigid little bew and 
smile, but Kalpb, with complete forgetful- 
ness of bis useal perfect manners, stared 
at ber in silence as though unabie to 
speak. 

‘“4jractous, he 
Gwyn. *“Whaton earth do 
see in that little thing?” 

“J do not think I can claim Captain Dais- 
ton fora cousin, Fanny,” said Rose, ina 
voice which she seemed to bave borrowed 
for the occasion from a refrigerator. ‘The 
relationship. if it exists atall, is so very 
distant.” 

With an effort 
powers of speech. 

“It is too bad of you torepndiate me in 
that heartie== way, Mies Trevor. I think 
we shail be ableto trace a connection be- 
tween us at any rate.’”’ 

“Tam notat all goodat that kind of 
thing.” she answered, making ber way to- 
wardsthe door. “Is itnot time we got 
ready for church, Fanny?” and taking 
the elder iady’s arm she left the room. 

Captain Dalston stood «till for a moment 
staring after her retreating figure, and 
then rousing himself, went out into the 
shrubberies to steady his nerves with the 
aid of a cigar. ° 

“Most extraordinary likeness I ever 
saw,” he muttered to himself. ‘Only 
wants her hair powdered, and that biue 
and pink arrangement on, to be tne living 
image of my ghost. 

“Jf [had #een this girl last night, 1 should 
bave imagined that per face had bew itched 
me into fancying I saw it again, but I 
never seteyes on her before, Well, I'll be 
shot if I can make it out.”’ 

Here one or two of the men interrapted 
bis solitary meditations, and be tried to 
bani#h the remembrance of Kose Trevor's 
lovely face by a visit to the stables, and an 
animated discussion on equine beauties. 

Christmas day was keptat Lusbington 
Court in the real old fashioned stylé, 
whieh, like so many other ancient cus 
toms, is rapidiy dying out. 

The house was decorated with boliy and 
muistietoe: the guests played forfeits with 
the children, and burnt their fingers #t 
snap dragon; apd a buge sirloin, turkey, 
lindigestible plam-puddings# and mince 
, usurped the place of the Frencb 
ook's usual piquant plats and ethereal 
contections 

Much to Kose Trevor's disgust, Captain 
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Daleton had been told off to take her into 


but true to her resoiutions, she 0% 
voted the Sion’s share of her conversation 
tothe man upon her other side, leaving 
her partner tu conse himself with Mra. 
Stapleton. 

“Do you admire Miss Trevor?” asked 
Mrs. Stapleton’s soft murmuring tones /n 
bis ear, a& she discovered bim gazing +"- 
tently at the girl*s profile. 

‘Oh, ehe is @ pretty girl, 1 suppose,” be 
carelessiy. “Not my style at 
too much color; don’t you think so? 
with a glance at the speaker’s pale face, 
straw-tintied hair. “But I cannot 
help looking at ber. Sbe reminds 
tremencdousiy of someone—”’ 
the lady briskly, think: 
discovery. 
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gad a little to Raiph’s relief, the signal for 


ture was given, and the former was 
forced to retire with her thirst for knowl- 
sige still unappessed: 

Later on in the evening, when the chil- 
dren's gaunes had come toa noisy conclu- 
sion, some of the guests wandered into 
the picture-gallery, where cosy velvet- 
covered seats placed at discreet intervals, 
invited conversation, and what the French 
esi! “the solitude of two.” 

ahow Captain Dalston your portrait, 
pose,” said Lady Lashington, faithfal to 
ast match-masing instincts; and having 
po piausible excuse ready, Miss Trevor, 
gith visible reluctance, prepared to obey. 

“[ am afraid it is @ great bore to you,” 
remarked ber companion with unex pected 
sod marvellous bumility, as they turned 
into the long gallery. 

“Not at ail,” replied Rose, with an ex- 

on on ber face which rather belied 
ner polite words. “This is the portrait 
Fanny means,” she continued, pausing 
before a frame, where a beautiful woman, 
in a Watteau costume, smiled from the 
bygone centuries. “She bas a ridiculous 
idea that it is like me. She is an an- 
esstress of mine, s0 there may be a faint 
resemblance, but that is all.”’ 

Captain Dalston stood like one en- 
tranced before the picture, recognizing 
with amazement the startling resem- 
biance, pot only to the girl by his side, 
bot sixo to the apparition he bad seen the 
previous night. 

“| beg your pardon—what did you 
sy?” inquired Rose, 

“pid | speak?” he stammered; “I did 
not mean to. But it is the most extra- 
ordinary likeness.” 

“Really 7’ she answered with a little 
shrag of her graceful shoulders, “I sup- 
pose you think ia the correct thing to say 
«, bat pray do not imagine you are pay- 
ing me a compliment, for L think the lady 
bes the most aflected expression I ever 
ay.” 

“Affected,” he exclaimed indignantly, 
“it is the most perfect face.’’ And then he 
paused abruptly, remembering she was 
without tbe key to his bewilde~ment. 

“Batit isnotonly you it reminds me 
of,” be continued rather lamely, “I could 
swear | bad seen the original.”’ 

“Teli me where,”’ she murmured, !osing 
ber manner of stifl repose as if by magic, 
and turning to bim with a look of danger- 
ous softness and entreaty in her lovely 
ey “Dotell me This is the first favor 
I bave asked of my cousin !"’ 

Even Achilles bad his vulnerabie point, 
and the cool, self-possessed Captain Dal- 
“on, losing bis bead at this sudden trans- 
formation of the ice maiden, answered as 
‘selon a dream—‘“] saw herin the west 
eorridor.”’ 

For three consecutive nights, Kalph 
Dalston waited up till past three o'clock, 
@ tbe chance of another glimpse of his 
ghestiy encbantress, but saw no sign of 
Ser; and alibough he would hardly admit 
"to bimself, great was his disappoint- 
ment at ber non-ap pearance. 

By this time, Rose Trevor and the Wat. 
su lady were vetting rather confused to- 





ether in bis mind; and we, as his biog- | 
fapoer, must own that this formerly | 


‘ard-bearted young man was in some 
danger of losing that reputation. 


He did not know it. Men, a8 well as | 


omen, have a wonderful knack of blind- 


Mg themeeives to what lookers-on con. | 


Sder stifevident trathe; and during the 
aye *bicb followed, be attributed bis 
“ngs of pleasure in Rose’s society, and 


®¢ admiration her beauty and piquant | 


"ays €xciled in his breast, solely to his 
mehories of the charming appariiion. 
It was noticsd and commented upon by 


Mi the house party during the course oi | 


Be wext fortnight or 80, that Rose Trevor 
“sd somewhat abaudoned her cold-water 
emtics with regard toCaptain Daiston, and 

Mat the two were constantly together. 
The fact was, that strongly as she fought 
— the feeling. Ralph Dalston’s good 
* fasciuating manner, and tne brave 
maaly Character waich she had discovered 
—, His languid exterior, were be- 
0 influence tne girl in a way she 
ea eng ©x perienced beforé, and now 
ety she found herself wishing cor 
ing £6 bad not so publiciy pro- 

“wa ©r antagouism to him. 
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“I can quite imagine it,” remarked Cap- 
tain Dalston in a low voice. The girl col- 
ored as she met the ardent gaze of the gray 
eyes. 

“How quietly you came in,” she said 
pettishly. “I hate people who walk like 
ghbosta,’’ 

“Oh, by the way, Dalston,” asked a fox- 
hunting squire who had come ocer to dine 
and sleep, “has the Watteau lady appeared 
to you yet? You aresome relation, are 
you not, and so you are entitied to see 
her ?”’ 

Captain Dalston laughed uneasi!y. 

“Oh, Of course we are quite intimate by 
this time,” he said. 

“When did you see her last?” inquired 
Mrs. Stapleton looking up at him from the 
depths of her lounging chair. 

“I have never told you I bave seen her 
at all,’”’ he answered iightiy. 

“No; but Itoink you have,” she said 
significantly. “Ab, here is tea at last! 
What a biessing! Bring mea cup, Cap- 
tain Dalston; I am pining for it.”’ 

When he had obeyed ber commands, 
and further supplied her with hot tea- 
cake, she still detained him beside her 
witb a tew remarks on different subjects; 
and presently he foilowed her to a distant 
window seat, where they entered intoa 
long, and apparently interesting conver- 
sation. 

After one careless glancein their direc 
tion, Rose accepted tea and attentions from 
a devoted admirer who was staying in the 
house, and bestowed a charmingly in 
different smilie upon her recreant knight, 
when he returned to hie allegiance just 
before the dressinug-beil rang. 

‘Come to my room, Kose,’’ whispered 
Mrs, Stapleton, as she paused beside the 
girlon her way upstairs. “I havealovely 
idea for the tableaux.”” Se the two went 
off together, Kose emerging from her 
friend’s room ten minutes later with a 
Slightly heightened color, and a look of 
pleasurable anticipation in her eyes, 

All preliminaries and costumes had been 
arranged, and the nightof the tableaux 
bad arrived. Mrs. Stapleton’s idea had 
assumed vast proportions, and half the 
county had been invited to see the Lush- 
ingtons and their frierds in picturesque 
attire sofiened by limelight, and remain 
afterwards to dance and sup. 

Much conjecture was rife concerning 
pretty Miss Trevor's role in the perform- 
ance; that young lady having elected to 
keep her costume a profound secret, and 
rehearse in private, with Laura Stapleton 
as her sole audieuce. Dinner was an hour 
earlier that night, and considerably bur- 
ried over, to admitof prolonged ado:n- 
ment on the part of both men and women, 
many of the former, though professing to 
ridicule the whole affair, veing secretly 
elated at the idea of appearing in coiorea 
velvets and silken hose. 

It was just nine, when Captain Dalston 
emerged from bis room, looking an idéal 
cavalier of the timeof Charles I., in his 
pinmed bat abd flowing curls, 

As he closed the door behind him he 
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ghost of the west corridor in the tableaux, 
to see what effect it would haveon you.” 

‘Shaill tell yon what effect it hes had ?” 
he asked ina low voice, gazing intently at 
the lovely vision of flesh and biood before 
bim. 

“No, no!” she said hastily, preparing 
for flight, warned by the look in his eyes. 
“Wait till you see me in the limelight !”’ 

“TI will not wait,” he replied with de 
termination, putting his back againet the 
door, ‘and you shall hear me now. Kose, 
my darling, | swear to you that until | 
saw the Watteau ghost on Christmas Eve, 
1 had never given a thought or a sigh to 
any woman, and my one regret then was 
that she, as | imagined, was only a spirit. 
Now | have found the original, and I 
mean her to be my wife. Kose, what do 
you say ?”’ 

“What extraordinary times and places 
you do choose for your remarks,”’ she 
said, the color coming and going on her 





downcast face. ‘I shall be awfully late, 
80 let me go,”’ 

“Not till you answer moe, if we wait 
here till midnight. Yes or no, Rose?’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose, if you will bave 
itso; but I shall lead you a fearful life.” 
And as he moved from the door to clasp 
her in his arms she evaded him by a skil- 
ful movement and ran swiftly down the 


| stairs. 





heard the rustling of silken skirts ap- | 


proaching from the other end of the corri- 
dor, and thinking it was oneof the act 
resses, waited uutil she should pass by. 


| Was be dreaming ? 


There, coming towards hiu, was the 
identical figure he had seen the night of 
his arrival. The pink and blae shimmer- 
ing brocade, the tiny bigh-heeied shoes, 
the powdered carls, the celicately pen- 
ciled eyebrows, and the dreamy eyes. 

He beld bis breath and waited, his heart 
beating like a sledgée-bammer, as it had 


| pever done underthe fireof the enemy. 


“By Jove, she shall not escape me this 
time,’’ he muttered, 


Perhaps the greatest success of the 
tableaux that evening was Kose Trevor as 
the ‘“ihost of Lushington Court,” with 
the light of a new happiness shining in 
her expressive eyes, 

The health of Kalph and his fair fiancee 
was drunk in foaming champagne after 
the guests from a distance bad departed; 
and in his newly-found complacency Cap 
tain Dalston told the story of bia recent 
occult experiences to an amused and ap- 
preciative audience, Mrs. Stapleton enjoy 
ing the satisfaction, s0 dear to the female 
beart, of seeing her prophecy of Christ- 
mas Eve fulfilled 

* * * * o 

Kose Dalston’s sunny hair is beginning 
to be thickly powdered with silver, but 
the lInughing @yos are as bright a# ever, as 
ashe tells her children how she “frightened 
father a long time ago!’ And, across the 
“walnuts and the wine,” the gray-haired 
Colouel still regales his special chums 
with the tale of how be won his ‘“#bostly 
W ife.’”’ 

a ee 

THe Tor Hat.—The top hat, like most 
other things, was not evolved in a sudden 
moment of inspiration. It is the product 
of many centuries’ foilleés and fashions, 
and unless we are much mistaken, will 
for some time outlive the vituperation of 
those who wear them. 

Even #o far back as the twelfth century, 
the beaver was worn by the ‘nobles of the 
lande mett at Clarendon,” 

Feit bats were known long before that, 
forto St. Clement we are indebted for 
their discovery, a debt which Is annually 
recognizsd in festivals still held in his 
honor on November 23, 

The “topper” is probably traceabie not 
to bis ayency, but to the subsequent deal- 


| ings with the beavers of the time of the 


Charlesea. 

The Puritans of the reign of Charlies I. 
adopted lofty steeple crowns, typical per 
haps of their soaring aspirations, With 


| these crowns they combined brims of por- 


Quick as thought the moment she disap- | 


peared as before ne darted off in pursuit, 
and caught her by one ofthe floating rib 
bons of her dress, a8 she wasin the act of 
vanishing through asiiding panel, whose 
existence he now perceived for the first 
time, 

‘For Heaven's sake be careful,’ said the 
ghost, in very earthly secents; ‘you wiil 
tear my frock.” 

“Mias Trevor! You ?"’ be exciaimed as 
Howse’s laugbing eyes glanced rogulshiy 
up at him. 

“Of cours? itis I. How stapid you have 
been not to guess it sooner.” 


‘“] must have been he admitted 


candidly. “The iikeness was what «tag- 
gered me the first moment I saw yo bat 
eveu that bightin the | ture pgaiier, 
did not tare L¢ 
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tentous widths, which their best friends 
could searceély now contend were typical 
in thelr breadth of view, 

The cavaliers, on the other hand, by re- 
jecting the steeple crown, symbolized their 
leas lofty principles, and by their yet 
broader brimns adorned with feathers typi- 
tied more wide and worldly sympathies. 

So matters ran on until the next step in 
their revolution was taken in the reign of 
Charies II, Brimms grew broader and 
broader, until the slightest breath of wind 
disorganized the wearer's beadgear alto- 
wether. 

A happy idea then strock some haster, 
for be ei:aborated the device of looping. 
This sinsple expedient gave a grand op- 
portunity for tue artistic minded traders 
ofthe period, aud there consequently en 
sued all sorts of cocks.”’ 

Tne oid fashioned, low crowned beaver, 
with a broad brim looped up equaily on 
thres sides, became the cocked hat which 
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Scientific and Useful 


Porson.—The dangerous character of 
aconite, or monkshood leaves, ia well 
known to most grown persona, but children 
need instruction to avoid those large palm- 
shaped leaves which are dark green on the 
upper surface. This most deadly of vege- 
table poison causes great depression, often 
blindness, tingling all over the body, 
parching and burning of the throat and 
stomach, and finally death ensues. 

GrtTina Am —An ingevious apparatas 
to procure air from very high altitudes 
has been devised by MM. Georges Reean- 
con and (iustave Hermitte, the meteor- 
ologists,. A vacuum is made in a recep- 
tacle holding about six litres and the tap 
is attached to clock work that will open at 
the end ofan hour, leave it open for a 
minute and then close i. This is sent up 
in a balloon, togetber with other seif- 
registering instruments, to heights at 
which human beings cannot live. 

In THE THROAT.—The difficulty of re 
moving fish bones and similar obstruc- 
tions, impacted at the lower end of the 
‘psopbagus, is well known, and various 
mechanical measures and appliances bave 
been invented to deal with the difficulty. 
One of the moat simple, effectual remedios 
in the case of impaction of such foreign 
bodies Is to administer a pint of milk, and 
forty minutos afterward an emetic of sul- 
phate of zinc. The fluid easily passes the 
ovstructiop, and is, of course, rapidly 
coagulated in the stomach into a more or 
iese solid masa, which, on being ejected 
forces the obstruction before it, and #o 
effects ita removal. 


SHOK-BLACKING Wrirnoutr Acip —Lat 
from three to four pounds of lampbleck 
and haif a pound of bone-black be well 
mixed with tive pounds of glycerine and 
treacle. Meanwhile two and a half ounces 
of gutta percha should be cautiously fased 
in a copper or iron saucepan, and ten 
ounces of olive oll added, with continual 
stirring, and afterwards one ounce of 
stearine., Add the warm mass to the 
former mixture, and then a solution of 
five ounces of gum senegal in one and a 
half pound of water, and one drachm 
each of oll of rosemary and lavender. 
For use, the blacking may be diluted with 
three to four parts of water. This black- 
ing keeps the leather soft, and renders it 
more durable, 
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Farm and barten, 


SrRA Ww.—Bright and clean straw is very 
useful on the farm and should not be 
wasted simply because it is cheap. Cattle 
will sometiines eat it as a relish, even 
when they can get better food, and it is 
never too plentiful if straw is used more 
than once as bedding. Straw will greatiy 
assiatin keeping the stables clean, and 
is really valuable considering ‘the uses to 
which it can bs applied. 

THE Horse, --The quality of farm help 
is more nearly tested by ite ability to man- 
age a team without abusing it than by any 
otber one thing. The horse is « sensitive, 
nervous apimal, and if abused, as it often 
ia, it soon becomes restiews and fnaily 
A reat many 
horses are ruined by the poor quaiity of 
farm help, which is now so common, If 
better help cannot be procured it may be 
necessary todo a8 is done by Southern 
farmers-—breed mules, which will tesent 
ill treatment 80 promptly that they will be 
less likely to be abused than ia the 
horee, 

Berrs.—No other kind of root ia se 
greedily eaten by pigs as the beer, it may 
not have so much nutrition as the potate, 
but what it has is sweet, and therefore i« 
palatable. Even the fattening bogs will 
@at some beets every day, and shouid have 
them. Hut their best use is as green feed 
for sows (that are giving milk. it will on- 
crease the quantity greatiy, but it will 
need some grain feed with it to keep the 
sow thus fed from losing Neeh too rapidly 
It is expected, of course, that (he sow wii 
grow poor while suckling her young, t 
if this goes too far her vaiue as a 
is lessened, and the next litter of pigs w 
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Of Famillarity. 

It is a matter of the commonest ex- 
perience that men differ from one an- 
other ip nothing more than in their} 
capacity for being familiar. (ne man | 
is notoriously casy “‘to get on with,” 
while another is equally hard to ap 
proach. One is expansive, communica- 
tive, and a free talker, while another ts 
reserved, and closely muftled, as it were, 
in his own cloak, One vall be cont- 
dential on the strength of ten minutes’ 
acquaintance; another is eo reticent by 
nature that he would not open his heart 
to the companion who shared his soli- 


tude, 

It may not be an exact definition, but 
it approximately hits the mark, if we 
say that familiarity implies the discerns 
sion of one’s personal aflairs with an- 
other. The old root-meaning still ex- 
in the word if we search 


ists deep 


ApparenUy he feels neither the one nor 


through his reserve, you would doubt- 


_he keeps them buried deep below the 
| surface. Whatis the cause of this man’s 


| [tk certainly is not modesty or shyness 
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other, Yet, if you could but break 
«ss Onmd that he experiences the emo- 
tioms Known to ordinary mortals, though 


extraordipary variance from the op 
posite type ” 

If egotiem is at the bottom of the ten- 
dency of the one to over-familiarity and 
the intrusion of his personality where it 
is not desired, is it notequally likely that 
the same failing is responsible for the 
eXtraordinmary taciturnity of the other’ 


which is responsible for the cloak of re- 
servation. Nor is it a well-meaning 
desire te avoid forcing his affairs upon 
not ask his confidences, 
for he is equally reticent with those who 
do. All we can say is that itis his hu- 
mor, the pathology of the case needs 
closer invesiigation than we are able to 
hee low it. 

Leaving however these extreme types 
side, see daily the marked 
um the capacity of men to be 
join easily in a new circle, 


upon 


om «one we 
difference 


ar, bl 
to frienda. 
for being familiar is more observabie in 


men than women, becaus® men are 


Treet.ve hew 


The capacity | 


critical faculty into play in forming our 
friendships ? It is necessary to discrim- 
inate between friendliness and friend- 
ship. 

The man isa boor who cannot show 
friendliness to all and sundry who cross 
his path; but familiarity is a different 
matter. To give ita very rough defini- 
tion, it involves an interchange of 
purely personal conversation, of an 
opening of the soul to a confidant; and 
the degrees of fiiendship may be reck- 
oned in proportion to the amount of 
confidence they evoke. Your real friend 
is the one to whom you tell everything, 
or almost everything, that you tell 
yourself. 

This is where the over-familiar per- 
sons to whom we have referred seem to 
goastray. They proclaim their affaires 
on the house-tops, as it were. They 
seem to have no special friends, but to 
place all acquaintances on an equality. 
Is it possible to avoid feeling a little 
suspicious of the man who, being intro- 
duced to you by the merest chance, 
straightaway asks you to dinper, and 
proceeds to confide to you things which 
you feel should not be for your ears— 
domestic troubles, love-affairs, pecuni- 
ary matters, or what not? Pride is a 





stantly fresh scenes, pitching 


their tents here and there in the world, 


among 


and for ever widening the circle of their | 


acquaintance. And have you not fre- 
quent.) noticed how one man will adapt 
himself at to his new surround- 
ings, While another will be as uneasy as 
an animal! that has changed its home ? 
Those whe live in provincial towns and 
in the country, where social circles are 
more clearly defined, have opportunities 
ot more than those who 
live the interwoven life of a big city. 


once 


Trelic ihy this 





enough; and a familiar friend is one who | 


has become one of the family—not the 
family of blood-relationship, but that o! 
the inner circle of acquaintance. 
familiarity and friendship approach very 
near together in signification, and the 
almost redundant phrase, ‘“‘tam:har 
friend,’ may be regarded as ws sort of 
superlative degree of ‘‘acquaintance.”’ 

Of two evils, the over-familiar, op- 
preasively-friendly man is, we 
say, less appalling than the absolutely 


should 


unapproachable man, The latter is a 
rarer type than the former; but do we 
not all know him? He seems suspi- 


cious of all mankind, and shelters him- 
self behind the most rigid rules of eti 
quette. He will never receive the slight 
est advance which bas not its foundation 
in a formal introduction; and even with 
this starting-point he is icily polite to 
those who seck his acquaintance. You 
can bever get him with any 
show of interest to your affairs, nor to 


to listen 


impart more than the most common- 
place information with regard to his 
own, 


At first sight it would seem as though 
he were specially antagonistic to your- 
self, and you begin to wonder why it is 
he so steadfastly sets his tace ayainst 
any approach to tricndliness on your 
part. Buta little deeper knowledge of 
the man will show you that he is but 
exhibiting his habitual manner. You 
may see, if you follow up your clue, 
that he is incapable of what the world 
understands by friendliness. Even in 
his family circle he is unable to break 
through his reserve. He treats his wife 
with the most perfect deference, and his 
children with cold but watchful affec- 
tion. In his own way he is deeply in- 
terested in and fond of them. But they 
are not admitted to his confidence, be- 
cause it is impossible to him to confide 


in any one; he cannot show them his 
heart, because it is locked away in a re- 
cess which he has no power to 

\ may know what he 

what he feels W hat 

na nah Would de & piceasur s 
disturb his equanimity, nor yet what 
to another, would bring obvious pa 


Henee | 


There are men whose occupation 
takes them to a new town who in a 
week will be almost as much at home 


as if they had lived there all their lives. 
They Sod their level at once, and make 
the No sooner have they 
j tollowed up their first introduction, or 
| met the frst likely comrade that chance 


mast of it. 


nm ol 
Thev start at 
with 


jermerliv 


the i 


friend. 


their new found 
reiate such of their own history 
a+ May seem to be necessary in the way 


. 
nes 


m 
alec, 


“t 


sonnel of their new neighbors. 


Have we not all experienced this fact 
im meeting tor the first Lime a man 


¥ 


eaxcial life 


the essentiai points of the 


¥ 


sei: Aimust 


wocai interesis, and has shown the cap 
acity he has for being familiar. In- 
turtively he seems to understand human 


nature, 


in his way. 


Putting aside however the contribut- 
ing causes of familiarity and the lack of 
ite advantawes and disadvantages are 
Do we, on | 
the whole, prefer the easily familiar, or 
these who are difficult to approach, and 
is fam-uarity a quality to be cultivated 
At the first rough glance we 
shoukd perbaps be inclined to piump for 
familiarity; but there is a good deal to 


iy 


worth a ttle consideration. 


or not ? 


be said in favor of reserve. 


( course it is to be taken for granted | those whom we influence consciously 
that we expect and desire familiarity | °* unconsciously, both near and far 
among friends—indeed, as we have pre- away. 
vieusiy said, the terms are almos . 

™ 5 - nost Hr whose business it is to till the 
identical. But is it well that friend- |. ; , 

a al grvuund or to cleanse a building may 
shipe should be easily made? Has not. 
ehe | or cherish exactly the same aim as the | 
. mes a slight feeling of dis- ., : * 
: statesman or the philanthropist—that 
x ra } makes _ ‘ e} 
s Sery.ce sners 
' A [ x r new —_ 
. ainta at char ws in his lr we would be happy, we should 
war 2 A case of “‘lightiy come and | open our ears when among the good and 
ghtty gor’ Should we not bring the | shut them when among the bad. 





much more nomadic, moving con- | 


throws in their way, than they take up 
an old and familiar 
once comparing 
acquaint- 


eredentlials, and then set diligently | 
ty require all about the life and per- 


who 
was destined to play some part in our | 
Hlave we not been charmed 
by the way in which he seemed to grasp 
situation, 
and to pock up the chit-chat of our own | 
instantly he is in touch 
with all owr own personalities and our 


and to be able to adapt himself 
to whatever is presented to him, to be | 
cordial with whomsoever Fate throws 


quality which has an undeservedly bad 
name; in Many cases it is an inestimable 
| characteristic, and it certainly plays a 
| not unworthy part in the choice of 
friends. 

At the least friendship should be a 
barygain—not a formally-arranged com- 
pact, but an understanding.” And one’s 
proper personal pride should resent the 
too familiar advances of a comparative 
stranger, as it shou d avoid too familiar 
advances on oue’s own part. To study 
how to be at case in al) classes of so- 
ciety and in any circle is useful and im- 
portant, but it is no less important to 
learn how to maintain a proper reserve, 
and to keep hasty familiarity within due 
bounds, Otherwise we are liable, in 
honoring another man’s personality, to 


despise our own. 
ee 
Ir is the road we are traveling, the 


every-day tread of our iives, which de- 
_cides our moral and spiritual quality. 
The ends which we propose to ourselves 
are but points in our lives, while life it- 
self 1s made up of the means we take to 
further them. All neglect of these 
| means, ali indifference to them, all un- 
due haste to get through them, or to 
brush them aside as tiresome or unim- 
| portant, must therefore be fatal to the 
' vaiue of life and the growth of charac- 
ter. 


A LOVING word is always asafe worc. 
It may or it may not bea helpful word 
to the one who hears it; but it is sure to 
be a pleasant memory to the one who 
speaks it. Many a word spoken by us 
is regretted afterwards; but no word of 
aflectionate appreciation to which we 
have given utterance finds a place 
among our sadly-remembered expres- 
sions, 





THERE are few characteristics more 
valuable than that which gives a repu- 
/ tation for absolute truthfulness. One 
may decline to express any views on a 
given subject and not be open to criti- 
cism; but whatever is said should be 
unimpeachable and as frankly uttered 
as possible. 


SELF is the point from which all our 
power must be drawn, but its effects are 
far beyond our sight or ken, reaching to 
{ family and friends, to all those who 
profit by our abilities and labors, to 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


M. M.—There are several lists that have 
been gotten up by eminent men ender the 
title of “The Hund:ied Best Books» This tise 
any publishing house wil send. Yoo wight 
address, for the purpose, the “PF 4 
Publishing Company, New York City,” oe 
“Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa 


LN C.—Meerschaum (German tor we 
foam, 80 called from it~ lightness ang Whitten 
appearance) ts a hydrous silicate of magenta, 
It is of a soft, earthy texture, some what re 
sembling chalk and ts found tn vartoes parts 
of southern Europe, in vetas of serpentine, 
and in tertiary deposits. It ts easily Cut, and 
when first removed from the bed ts of « 
cheese-like consistency. It is also lomed te 
Asia Mivor, in alluvium, apparently the re 
sult of the decomposition of carbonate of 
magnesia belonging to neigh boring serpeatine 
rocks. For exportation tt ts roughly shaped 
into blocks or tn rude forms of piyea The 
artificial meerschaum, of which the Cheaper 
pipes are manufactured, is made of the chips 
or parings of the natural mineral, whicd are 
reduced to fine powder, boiled tm Water, 
moulded and dried, sometimes ptpeciay eine 
added to the mixture. 


KgeLLyY —Your first two questions are 
very simple, and your last ts indefinite Tre 
earth is surrounded by an ocean of air, which 
is dense near the earth's surface, and rare o 
thin at a distance from the surface. At tes 
miles high the air would not contain encagt 
oxygen to keep you alive if you were thee i 
a balloon. It is the oxygen In the atmosphere 
that causes burning bodies togiow. It tonly 
when meteoric stones get inte the denser air 
that is well provided with oxygen that tes 
giow and can be seen. They are calle 
“stones” because, when they fall oc the earth 
—us they often do—they look like stomes You 
usk what power causes the planecs t eo 
threugh their regular rotations. Any primer 
on astronomy sets forth the nateral ews 
which account for the regular mottos of th 
heavenly bodies. Those laws tell you what & 
but, if you keep asking why, you some ga 
back to unfathomable first caeses. 


Bert. — Your trouble-—bash!ainess —joms 
not excite nearly so much sympathy as it ée 
serves. Some children and young people 
suffer positive torture when they Ged them 
selves in a position in which they attract se 
tice. It is not sufficient to say, as reggh, = 

thinking people do, that it ts silly to be sil 

conscious, for the bashful gir! or pouts ts one- 
vinoed, without being told, that shyees ap 
pears silly; and that conviction ts omeof te 
chief causes of pain and self reproach. The 
only cure is to mix freely with company aad 
firmly to determine to master the weakness. 
We have known instances tn which extreme 
bashfulness has been overcome by resolution, 
and the process has had a rich valee in moalt 
ing character and bracing the wtll. It & poe 
sible for a girl, all shrinking and Wiashes, te 
school herself until she becomes « seif-pee 
sessed woman, made perhaps a litthe too calm 
and cold by the practice of repression. The 
remedy isin your own hands; only seek > 
clety rather than shun tt. 


} ©. H.—Moths deposit their eggeis the 
early spring. Uhat, therefore, is the me & 
put away fursor woollens for the sammer 
It is not the moth, but the maggot of the moth 
that does the mischief with furs Te efect 
ually preserve them from the ra vases « f these 
insects, thoroughly beat the furs ¥tt2 @ tate 
rattan, and air them for severa. Socer: then 
carefully comb them with a clean com, ST=P 
them up in newspapers, perfectly ticht, and 
put them away In a thoroughly tant chest, 
lined with tin, or cedar wood. Take them ort 
and examine them tn the sun, at least owcr ® 
month, thoroughly beating them. Campher, 
which is so much used to preserve fars, st 
keep away the moths, bat it toa peirs tue 
beauty of the furs by turning them itt 
The printing tnk on the newspeper> te Just oe 
effectual as the camphor, tt betng very ¢ 


tasteful tothe moth. Leathers may Se pre 
served in the same way. For weaves, = 
clothing generally, camphor ms} = os 
without injury to the fabric, bet to wade 

en in newer 


suggested tor furs—putting ares 
papers—is better because Of the strong, sae 
many disagreeable odor with *! 
impregnates them. 


O. 8 —You ask if we think that tae 1 
terests of capital and labor cas ne satis 
factorily adjusted, Ever isa very lone PET. @ 
and a great deal can be done tn it The _ 
dency of human affairs, taken ‘8 tet ons a” 
sweep, is in the direction of tatrer a4) 


— 
ich cam pa 


ever 








ments between confitcting ttereet® Tae 
movement fs slow and dificalt, &% pape 
less, itis constantly geing om TS ere 
diffusion of education among ‘* oe 
the people is beginning to te wae 
favor of the movement. As peer * ‘ 
more intelligent, they become peorncntne - 
able, and are more and more Z0*** oa ree. 
their minds than by their passions “ mae 
there 1s still too much unr peer 
among men, Probably there's! ware 
in all the world who ts alwa) > * mere 
reason and never gives way % “- “2 cere 
per. And when people get excite a yagne® 
tions for what they believe to ™ : = ~iil 
it is to be expected that a greet o™ » jot 
done on all sides which wt "ee SP 
cious grieve. Still, the £! — 
wards the better ad ustz ; 

of ipital and ‘ » = ‘ 

ck ess prove tt o) ®t 
race, and in the ce se : . 


that the bed rock of ¢ 


| be reached, on wi 


parties may safely reeset 
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MY GIFT. 





BY J.G L 
If there should fall you, tn some futare day, 
A love you thought was very strong and 
true, 
If suddenly there should be swept away 
A bappiness you thought had come to you. 


if crushed the best of all your Faith should 
lle 
Because a heart you trosted as your own 
Had failed you suddenly. If hope should die 
Because you have to face the pain alone. 


If suffering undeserved come near your life, 
Mtsunderstandings, bitterness of pain; 

if sin should ever make you yield the strife, 
And others turn aside in slow disdain. 


Remember—there is here one faithful heart 
W hose love wiil stand by you, through good 
or ill, 
Thougb years to Come may set us far apart 
This steadfast love will stand beside you 
still. 


KRemember—I have given you of ny best, 
This love I humbly lay before your feet 
Longs Just to serve and help you; for the rest, 
l only ask you not to spuarn it—sweet. 
—— 


Ever and Ever. 








BY RITA 


VARLY aad late, ali through the snowy 

ky January day, Rita Gray had toiled, 

working harder than many a little 
general servant. - 

Her clever fingers, wiliing feet, and 
active brain had been kept on the alert, 
till throbbing nerves and aching muscles 
almost refused to dothbeir owner's bid- 
ding. 

The Vinings did not mean to ve unkind. 
It had been ‘‘Where’s Rita?” “Rita car 
alter that skirtin a minute!" ‘Teli Kita 
tocome and speak to mother—ebe can't 
remember ifthe Frasers were invited to 
the ‘At home’ or tothe dance!” “I want 
Rita to see about the piano being moved !" 

‘Come, child —how slow you are! There 
is all that china waiting to be dusted !’’— 
and so on, ad infinitum, upstairs and 
downstairs, till the very walis seemed to 
echo with Rita’s pame. 

Whatever there wasto do—and, to all 
appearances, Strathmore House was being 
turned (‘upside down”’—Rita was always 
in request, always being scolded if any- 
thing went wrong, but seldom recsiving a 
word of thanks or praise when ber efforts 
were crowned with success, 

Maude Vining, the eldest daughter of 
the house, in whose bonor all this stir was 
being made, was fartoo mvca taken up 
witb the thought of herself asa bride on 
the following Cay to worry over less im- 
portant details, 

Ever since Rita had come,an orphan 
child, into the big turbulent household 
ten years before, Maude had regarded her 
in the light of her own special ‘‘fag,’’ and 
the other members of the family were not 
siow to follow her example 

Mra. Vining salved her conscience with 
the reflection that but for ber Rita would 
have been absolutely homeless and, as far 
as any one can tell, friendiess. She wasa 
frall-looking little creature, witha slight 
undeveloped figure and wietful dark-blue 


and heavy lids, 





a louder tone. “It’s only Maggie. Let 
her wait; you’re not her slave !’’ 

‘Oh, but | must go!’ Rita answered, 
springing up with nervous haste “Her 
Gress wants altering for to-morrow night. | 
Don’t let the Sphinx touch Mary’s nd | 
there’s a good boy, whilst | am gone !”" : 

“Well, Leail ita beastly shame!” mat-, 
tered the boy, a: the door ciesed behind | 
Rita’s flying figure, and then applied bim- ' 
self philosophically to the adventures of‘ 
Masterman Ready. 

It was womanish to bother over what 
could not be helped; but be experienced a 
fresh outburst of wrath when the wedding 
party left the house before him on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, witn Rita shut up in 
the drawingroom arranging a big box of 
flowers that had only just arrived. 

“Il suppose it’s no good my staying to 
heip you?’ he remarked, pulling on a 
pair of kid gloves, an abomination to him. 
“Hang it—there goes a button! You 
couldn’t sew it on—could you 7?” he added 
inconsistently. 

Of course Rita could! Thimble, needle, 
and thread were produced from her 
pocket; and Charlie waited, gesping with 
im patience, and then hurried away. 

Rita turned rather forlornly to her un- 
finished task. She had dres-ed the bride 
and pinned the veil and fastened the 
orange blossoms securely, and had as 
sisted at the bridesmaids’ toilettes as well, 
and she had hoped to be abie to view the 
general affeet atthe church, which was 
only a few yards away. 

She did not aspire to the rank of brides 
maid, or foel entitled to sit amongst the | 
guests; all she had wished for was to creep | 
in at the last moment amongst the general — 
public, where ber shabby brown frock | 
would pass unnoticed, and she could 
watch the wedding procession from a dark | 
corner, and, above all, hear the giad 
strains of the ‘‘Wedding March.” 

For the only thing that seemed to be- 
long to herowu personality, apart from 
her daily life, was an intense, a never-sat- 
ified, an ever-present love for music—a 
love tha: almost amounted to a persion. 
However, things were against her that 
day, and she setto work bravely at the 
yellow daffodils and white narciseus, 
humming a gay littletune meanwhile wo 
keep up her splrits. 

She had not been long left alone, when | 
her quick ears caught the sound of wheels 
on the gravel outside; there was a slight 
commotion at the door, then Oharile 
dashed into the room. 

‘‘Here’s a go!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
organist has never turned ap—wires to 
say he has influenza; another man can’t 
be found for loveor money! Maude’s 
nearly in tears; and Whyte’s in an awful 
stew! I promised to fetch you just to give 
them the ‘Wedding March’ as they come 
come down the aisie. Be quick—hurry 
up! There’s no time to lose!’ 

“Oh, Charley, how could you?’ gasped 
Rita. “You know I can’t play well 
enough; and before these peopie! You 
don’t mean it seriously? Did Aunt Maria 
really send you ?”’ 

“Of course she did, and wasonly too 
thanktul todoso! Dont bea flat, Rita, 
orshow the white feather! Fetch your 





| hat, for goodness’ sake; they're tying 
eyes—eyes that had a trick of baunting | 
people’s memories with their blaek lashes | 


But for theseeyes anda profusion of | 
bronze curly bair, she would have passed | 


in a crowd as almost wholly insignificant, 
and did, in fact, so pass amongst the good- 


them up now!”’ 

Infected with his earnestness, she did 
the boy’s bidding, and, almoaet before she 
knew it, had relinquished the flowers toa 
housemaid, hurriedly put on a bat and 


| jacket, thrust her gloveless hands into a 


looking boysand girls who ruled NSirath- | 
more House with a high hand and a loud. | 


pitched voice, 
The father of this noisy young crew 


couid scarcely be suspected of being really 


master in his own home. He certainly 
paid the rent and taxes; but he rarely in- 


were 4 good dinner and a quiet corner iefi 
for him by the fire when he returned from 
his day's work io the city. 

“I say, Rita, you look jolly well played 


evening, as be loliled back on the school 
room sofa, bis legs in an elevated position 
some degrees higher than his head, 
munching an appleand stroking a smal! 
lerrier that had crept close to him. 
Although still at school, he had pienty of 
discernment, also a natural inciination to 
6spouse the cause of the weak. 

“Oh, I’m only a@ little tired !’ Rita re- 
pied cheerfully, intent om retrimminy a 
hat that bad been pronounced unwearadie 
DY its owner. “Of oc 


iree a weddibg means 
& iot of extra work 
[ don’t see the sense of such a bother, 
f it knocks up other people,” observed 
Charlie, 


“Halo, Rita—they’re wanting 


you again! Shut up there!’ he ac ded, in | 


muff, and found herself being burried ap 
the side aisie of thechburch and iato the, 
organ. ioft. 

Fortunately a protracted bomily was be- 
ing given by the Vicar, anc she nad time 
to pull out stops, examine pédais, and 


hunt through a portfolio of music that 
| had been ieft convenientiy open. 
terfered with his family so iong as there | 


Sbe bad never played in public before, 
though her one pleasure had been to steal 
into the cburch on Saturday afiernoons 


' whenever Charlie was accommodating 
| enough to act the part of “blower.” He 
out!’ Charlie Vining remarked iate that 


belonged to the choir, and bad coaxed the 


| Organist into granting Kitathis greatiy- 


prized privilege. 

The girl bent down trom her high perch 
and looked admiringly at the bride and 
bridegroom at the altar-reils, the group of 
bridesinsids radiantiy happy with tneir 
preseptatior- bangles and bouqaets of yel- 
low roses and brown leaves, the “best 
man" gazing rather abeentiy, with folded 
arms, at the arched roof and giided fres 


Oe 
rita, eaning ver the organ gaiiery, 
jet sex his up-turned face. dark 
and strong, with aquiline profiieand deep 
set eyes The church was fairly fall of 


gaily-attired guests and san interested 
crowd in the background. 


| Chariie exclaimed. 








Rita’s heart beat very fac: when the sig- 
malwas givic to her to begin, ang she 
touched the keys with cold trembling fin- 
gers. 

The first throbbing note however gave 
her confidence; she began with a few sim- 
ple chords, that glided into a sort little 
melody, setting off some of the guests into 
asubdued murmur of talk, whilst every- 
body wandered how the deliverence had 
come. It was quite easy afterthat Rita 
forgot all her nervous forebodings, and 
played on, as if indeed the spirit of muste 
had entered her soul, changing from 
graveto gay, from the subtie melody of 
the balf improvised nocturne to the jubi- 
lant strains of the “*Wedding March.”’ 

“You’res brick, Rita, and can shut up 
now !"’ Charlie exclaimed, as the church 
gradually emptied, and only the casual 
crowd remained aboutthe doors. “We 
bad better get out of this; everybody's 
gone noiwes!"’ 

Rita’s eyes sboneand glowed from ex- 
citement; in spite of the shabby frock and 
faded straw bai, an indescribabie attract- 
iveness lingered on her face, lighting up 
her smal! features and delicate ooloring. 

Charlie thought she was going to cry, 
for ber lips quivered. With a boy's in- 
nate horror of ‘“‘scenes,’’ he dragged her 
away with such force that they both 
nearly came into collision with a tall dark 
man, who was waiting patientiy within 
the shadow of the church door, 

“Ob, it’s you, Mr. Kaliton, is it?” 
‘| thought you had 
all gone offhome. Kita, this is Mr. Rail- 
ton, the ‘best man,’ you know.”’ 

Roger Railton smiled at this rough and- 
ready introduction. 

“I couid not leave the church for two or 


| three good reasons,’’ he answered, regard- 


ing Rita with interest. “Il wanted to thank 
—Mise Kita, is it?—for helping us out of 
our difficulty, and also to convey to her 


| the heartfelt thanks of the bride and 
| bridegroom. I walted, too, to see if | 


could be of any service to ber on the way 

home. ! course | did not know that she 

was already provided with an escort’’ 
“Oh, yos—Hita’s all right when she is 


| with me!"’ Charlie said, pitying bis cous- 


in’s frightened #by ness. “Don't you 
bother about ber, she will bave a heap of 
things to iook after directly !"’ 

Roger began to think that there was 


/ something wrong, that things were not 


quite as smooth as they appeared at the 
Vining establish ment. 

“A carriage is waiting to take you 
bome,”’ he remarked, in rather a puzsied 
way. 

“Thank you; please don’t troubie,”’ 
murmured Kita mechanically. She was 
longing to get away and hide herself, and 
did not atall enjoy the scrutiny of the 
calm keen eyes fixed upon her. 





The altercation was ended by their ali | 


getting into the carriage. Koger looked 
com passionately at Kita. She was hardiy 
old enough to have ieft school, be con- 
cluded, es they exchanged commonplace 
remarks about the weather and such-like 
topica. 


Fortunately the drive lasted only a few | 


moments; and Kallton was guzzied by 
Kita’s sudden flight and disappearance 
into some unknown region of the house, 

‘(inderella revived!’’ he muttered to 
himeelt; tnen, catching Chariie’s ques 
tioning eyes, he added, ‘isn’t your Jittie 
cousin coming into the drawingroom ? 
Perhaos, though, she isshy, and doesn't 
care about society.”’ 

Chariie chackied at this suggestion. 

“She bas other fish to fry !’’ he remark- 
ed ineliegantly. “Tbe mater would Le 
dreadfully putout ifsne iefther work 
lixe that! Rita’s «a regular brick, you 
know, in her way !"’"—with which deiight- 
fully vague remark he leit Roger, who 
was as much in the dark as ever. 

° ° ° * . ° 

An interval of peace nad come lo the 
noisy household. The bride and bride 
groom had departed in the usual shower 
of rice and satin slippers, and (the guesia 
were now dispersed, with thé exception of 
a favored few staying iu the house. 

Some hours must elapse before the next 
excitement would begin—a dance, io be 
held at a hal! hired for the purpose, The 
strained nerves of tne hostess and her 
daughters might (therefore relax. 

Rita received a summons to her aunt's 
bedroom, and found her reciining on the 
sofa, comfortably arrayed in a lerra-colta 
colored lea gown. 

“] bear you played remarkably we 

rch to-day Mra. ¥ ng seid gre * 
’ ) certainly filled a very awkwa 
biank, and | feel quite pleased you sh 
have turned your music to such good a 
count. Asa reward | should like you to 


| go to the dance lo nigbt.”’ 


9 


Rita's cheeks flushed with pieasure —it 
was such a new experience to hear a word 
of praise. 

“Thank you, Aunt Maria; you are too 
kind! Batl don’t think I bave adres 
Git to wear.”’ 

“There is that black net of Maude’s; you 
can manage to make it do, lexpect. You 
wil! Gnd it in the cupboerd in her room. 
Kun away now and set to work, for I feel 
quite worn out with all this excitement, 
and must rest s littie."’ 

Mre. Vining closed her eyes as she 
spoke, and Kita withdrew noiselessly. It 
never once cocurred to her to seek the rest 
she herself needed so badly. She stretched 
her aching limba, plunged her face into 
cold water, and then bunted upthe dis 
carded ball drean, which bad a great tear 
across the front breadth and wax ‘a world 
too large” in the waist. 

The sewing machine and a hot iron how- 
ever did worders, and set her free to assist 
ather cousins’ elaborate tollettes by the 
time they were resdy for her services. 

“Why, Rita, you area reguiar howler!’ 
Charlie exclaimed excitedly, as she came 
downstairs to wait for the return of the 
carriage that bad already made two jour- 
ney® to the hail. 

“Whata shame you haven't any flow- 
ere! Here—waita minute!” He dashed 
into the drawingroom, and came back 
with his bands full of jonquiis, “Pin these 
in—just so, by your throat— there's plenty 
oftime! I've never seen you in thia rig 
before! Whata jolly neck and arms you 
have! May has half emptied the powder 
Dox over hers; but you don't seem to want 
that -ortof thing. I don’t mind being ieft 
tili the last. Do you?" 

No— Kita minded nothing. Nhe was go- 
ing to the dance for the sake of the music, 
of looking on, of being “tin the awim” with 
ber little world, and ashe felt quite elated 
with excitement and pieasure, The fatigue 
of the last twenty four hours enthely dis- 
appeared. 

“only want to hear the band,’ she ex- 
plained com fidentially to Charlie, who was 
accustomed to ber way of viewing things, 
and never expressed the least surprise at 
any of ber statements. “Of course | don’t 
expecttodance. You must find me a 
quiet corner somewhere out of the way.” 

“That's ail bosh!’ exciaimed the boy. 
“You may not bea ftashionabie beauty, 
but you're not likely to be lefi cut in the 
coid. However, I'm not keen on dancing 
myself, so we can sit out most of the busi- 
ness together, uniess——"' He paused 
suddenly, with a vivid schoolboy blush. 

“Unless Ethel is gracious!’ Kita fnish- 
ed forbim. “Of course she will be, and 
you must go and ask herfora dance the 
very first thing. betore her card gets Oiled 
up.”’ 

Hita feit inciined to shrink into the back- 
ground whenehe entered the ballroom, 
with ite briliiant lights, handsome decore 
tions, and atmosphere of melody and 
movement. Chariie found her a seat near 
to h‘s mother, who was still ‘‘receiving’’ 
at the doorway, and then went off to seek 
the of ject of his adoration. 

Toe band was playing a low vender pre- 
Inde, when Koger Hallton came up to 
Rita 

“You have not filled up your pro- 
Kramime yet? Ah, that is fortunate for 
me! I! have been hoping for this walta’”’ 
Hedid petthink it worth while to add 
that he had scarcely recognized the shabby 
litthe organiet of the morning in the 
wearer of the biack net drew, thet only 
served to throw the snowy throat anu 
shoulders inte clearer contrast, and en 
hanced the beauty of the well poised head 
and sparking «yen. 

“[—!f am afraid I can’t dance,’’ Kita re- 
pitied, Dlashing @ littleover the confession. 

“You neeadn t be afraid trust yourself 
to me,” be said, smiling kindly into the 
startled eyes. 

Without another moment's hesitation 
abe rose and put ber hand upon his arm. 
A giiding motion, and they were off. Ah, 
ehe had never dieamed that dancing could 
be like thie! The crowded ballroom faded 
away like a misty dream; thes entof the 
hothouse flowers, the brilliant lights, the 
throbbing rhytum of the music, were for 


these two, and Liew twoonly! 

Nota word passed between them whilst 
the perfect measure Nowed on, until, paus- 
ing in a quit wner, ehe looked up, to 
find her pariner * «yes meeting bers in a 

ihe € jue ga? Andin that look of 
i ss. * y* me 
a r » 1 o 

owe 
, . ’ 
“ . -~ ? ré 
5 ee « © dail * angling from the 


sliken girdie at her waist 


It was,as heexpected to find it, abeo- 


: 
+ 
e 

+ 


ee A reer ap ae en 
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lately biank. Without waiting for further 
permission, he scribbied bis 
many tines as be dared, and, banding it 


initials as 


back, drew her sgain into the maze of 


dancers. 


| 


Other men came up when that waliz | 
was Over, greatiy to “ite’s astonishment, | 


and begged for the favor of “jaet one 
dance," until ber card was filled. She saw 
no more of Charlie that night, except for 
occasional giimpses across the crowd, 
which made her tee! quite bappy on bis 
account. Apparently be had been smiled 
apon by his divinity. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


shaw! around Rita's slim shoulders, he 
whiepered— 

“Youn won't let that caretaker tarn me 
from the door if I should beppen to be in 
your direction one dey, will you?” 

. * . * * 

The wedding bad taken place on Toes 
day. 
all her work cutout, She never ot j-cted 
to work; and jast now, for some unac- 


| countable reason, she was thankful to lose 


“Time is a curious sort of delusion,” | 


Roger Katlton said softly during the even- | 


ing, looking down eat HKitas tell-tale, 
face, which bad already learned to change 
at bis approach. “Who woald have 
thought that you and | had never met 
until to-day? I suppose, if we believed 
in the transmigration of souls, we should 
discover we bad often met before in 
Other life? What do you think ?” 

Kita evidently keeping 
thoughts to herself; she bent her head and 
until she 
ok up and smile. 


preferred her 


toyed pervously with her fan, 


feit constrained to | 


“We have never met until to day,” she 


mald dreamily. 

coneervatory, the alr of which Wee sweet 
at the entrance stirred softly 
movement of the dancers in the room be 

yond; there was a murmur of voices, and 
the bewltchiment of music was lhorowing a 
Kiamor over everything. 

Suddenly there came before tue girl's 
startied eyes a vision of what life would 
look like on the morrow—the same 
Kroove, the kame petty interests, the same 
incessant round of work. For a moment 
she hated it hy contrast. She saw the dark 
little room to which she wouid return; 
then would come the carly rising the next 
morning, the hurried scrambie over dress- 
ing by geslight, the loud demands for 
cottee and bread and butter from ber boy 
cousins, the breakfast trays to be flied 
and carried up-stairs to aunt Maria and 
anybody e868 who might be inclined to 
linger in their wartn beds. 

You—and she must be responsitie for it 
all. Would it not seem tenfold more un- 
bearable than ever? Burning tears rose 
in ber eyes, ber throat contracted with the 
agony of her thoughts. 

Koger regarded her silently, putting 
“twoand two’ together, and managing to 
reckon up matters with a fair degree of 
accuracy. He pleced his hand gentiy 
upon her aru. 

“Come with me," he said kindly; ‘‘you 
must not worry over fate like that. Teil 
me what is the trouble?’ 

A spasm of pain passed over her face 
Nhe looked up at him, as 
though he were an oracie abie to expiain 


speech ieasiy 


the mysteries of ber lot 

“|; can't it inte 
aweredc; ‘bul my life seerns sim pie starva- 
leould get on all rightif I badn’ta 


put words,”’ she an- 
tion. 
aoultl' 
“Why, what good would 
turned Roger. 
“It would 
world,” 


that do?” 
do the good in the 
ashe answered, if | were only a 
zo on and on 
after day, aak- 
when they 


me nil 


machine’ Machines can 
with the ame 
ing for 


are worn out, (hey can be thrown 


work dey 


nothing beyond, and, 
on one 
side, and nobody i* any it. 
I wish I hadn'tcome to this dance,’ she 
tone; “you 


‘ 
Hot seis 


the worse for 


continued, with a change of 
see ithas only made me talk 
To-morrow-——" She paused. 

“Yes about to-morrow ?" 
quired. 

“Ob, to-morrow will be as yesterday!” 
she answered, & iogk Of wearinews ec tlling 
down upon her sweet young face. ot 
quite the same, though. | forgot! 1 am 
xoipg over to Maude’s new home at 
Ntreatbain, lo put things straight there’ 


what he in 


“Whilst they are away on their honey 


moon? Kat you will not be sione, | sap- 


pore?" 

“Oh, no! The caretaker will be there, 
of course: bul she doesn't koow about 
anything. Maude has explained lo me 
@zactiy how she waots the rooms ar- 
ranged. 

“Hy Jove, cousins must be remarkabiy 
useful—far more to be relied upon tban 
machines! How long are you t be sata 
tioned ere? 

“Il a ki ws ez ane*we in 
1ifte ‘ so “ a’ 
wn “4 a + 

( ' “ 
rupte ‘ ar ‘ ad v app. ms ; r 
the «ce ne arriageé is walting for 
you, ie or saya 

As Koger wrapped a thick ¥*collen 


mental aspirations and discomfort in bard 
physical labor by day, which resulted In 
deep slombers at night. 

Mre. Vining drove over once or twice to 
see that all was going on well at Streatham; 
and by the time Saturday came it seemed 
to Kita ae if an icomeasorable gulf separ- 
ated her from her recent intensely happy 
evening. In epite of herself, her heart 
gave a great leap when the door bell of 
the little red brick villa rang violently, 


and Mra. Jones, the deaf old caretaker, 


| went gasping and groaning to answer the 


| looks 


| peak to you,” Mra. 





re ; 


They were standing in the dimiy-lighted | she Gew to the little square 
| hanging 


with the escent of Nowers: the \ace- curtains jemonthed back the unruly curls from ber 


with the | 


| loon ed 


summons. 

Kita remained down-staira, engeged in 
making an inventory of the pots and pans 
the kitchen. What a sight she must 
in her big bolland apron tied over 
frock? Involuntarily 
look ing-g!iass 
door, 


in 


the short brown 


behind the pantry 
forehead. 

a gentieman, miss, as wants to 
Jones announced, 
re 


“It'« 


returning with a creaking step and 
garding Hira with quite a new inverest. 
She put her hand into ber pocket as she 
spoke, where she fingered with great 
satisfaction certain silver coins that had 
only lately found their way there. 
“Didn't he give his name?” Rita asked. 
“Yes—I put him just inside the dror- 
ing room,’’ Mrs. Jones answered, with the 
placid assurance of one wholly deaf. 
Well, there was no help for it—sbe must 
go and receive her visitor. Without wait- 
ing for further parley, Kita ran up-stairs, 
to find Koger Kailton pacing the half- 
furnished drawing room impatiently. 
“At inst!’ he exclaimed, detaining her 
hand a iittie longer than was necessary. 
“Why, child, what have you been doing 


with yourself? You look thoroughly 
tired out!" 
“Oh, no—I am quite well, thanks!’ 


{ita answered, trying to do the “honors’’ 
in # quiet coinposed way. 

“I don't believe you are taking enough 
eare of yourself,’ Roger continued dis- 
eontentedly. ‘| am going to ask you to 
jet me prescribe for you. Don't you 
think some music might help to bring the 
roses back to those pale cheeks ?"’ 

With a feeling of astonishment 
first at ber visitor, then at 


Rita 
the 
piano. 

“No, ehild—no amateur efforts,” he 
said, interpreting her glance. “This is 
Saturday afternoon, you know, and Ne- 
rudaand Pattiare to play at St. James’ 
Suppose you were to put on your 
bet and come with me there for half an 
hour or ao—would it bore you terribly?” 

“Kore me?” Rita's dark blue eyes sud 


denly flashed like jewels; then «a troubled 


| con ventionalities. 


look came into them as she remembered 
“There isso much work 
to get through atill,’”’ she faltered. ‘I 
don’t think I can come, thank you !"’ 

“That is not the true reason,” he said 
quietly, looking at her with a kind smile. 
“You are afraid of the proprieties. Don't 
deny it! 1 can see itin your face!’ 

“Ll wes thinking of aunt Maria,” Kita 
admitted mournfully; ‘‘she would say it 
would pot do at ali.” 

“Bother aunt Maria!’ Roger exclaimed. 
“Ll will set the matter right with her if a 
setUlement should be necessary. Where 
ean be the possible barm? Here you are 
longing —yes, longing —-for a break in the 
clouds; and bow can they be dispersed in 
« better, purer way than by music? You 
can look upon my society a8 a sort of 
necessary 
brother forthe time being. Little sister, 
can’t you trust yourself to me?” 

He spoke in the same tone as when he 
induced ber to dance; and once again she 
looked at him asif trying to read his in 


For the rest of thet week Hite bad — 





and | 





——————————————— 


evil—imagine me your elder . 


| object to this innocent form of pleasur- 





haif-crowns and a series of cautious sips 
from a biack bottie kept in the special 
cupboard set spart for her own personal 
property. 

Whilet Mra. Jones dozed peacefully be 
side the kitchen fire, Rita was being trans- 
ported into another world. She would 
bave been lees than buman had she failed 
to be tonched by Roger's scrupulous care 
of ber throughout the brief journey by 
train and hansom. As he chatted to her 
in a pleasant easy fashion on all manner 
of topics, ber scruples as to the irregular 
ity of the whole preceeding vanished. 
How could any one—even aunt Maria— 


ine? 

Up to the moment of their being com- 
fortably seated right in the centre of the 
*pacious ball Roger felt instinctively that 
bis mere presence dominated’ Rita, 
moulded her mind into a receptivity that 
be felt w.s very pleasant. But, when the 
first note from the violin vibrated through 
the air, the girl siipped away from bis in- 
fluence altogether. She leaned forward 
slightly, her eyes «parkiing, then growing 
misty with teara, her face almost strained 
in its expression of intense concentrated 
absorption. 

Sbe was his companion no longer in the 
fallest semee of the word; the spirit of 
music claimed ber for its own; she could 
but follow ite beckoning finger. She for- | 
cet berseif—ber own petty bopes and | 
fears, ber orphanhood, her wounded sense 
of justice and fair-dealing. Surely there | 
could be nothing elise worth living for 
compared with thie wonderful mysterious 





power that healed all wounds with a 
magic Virtue of its own! 
“It is over!” she cried with a gasp, 


when the last note bad died away and the 
performers had disappeared. 

The crowd, snatching up programmes 
and personal properties, rose and left their 
seats, In a hurry to depart. Roger and 
Rita rese ton The girl looked utterly 
faint and exhausted in the sudden reaction 
that followed the unwonted strain of feel- 
ing. 

“You must come and have some tea,”’ 
he sai? promptly; “‘there is a place close 
by which is not at ail bad, and won’t be 
overcrowded either. You don’t want 
any? Oh, yes, you do! It will just save 
you from baving a bad headache.” 

The sense of being looked alter, cared 
for, was so new that she could but jieid 
to it. It was such an entirely novel ex- 
perience to find herself considered of any 
importance whatever after being crowded 
out of sight in the big family-circle at 
Strathmore House. 

Roger peused at a smal! restaurant, with 
windows partially veiled with buff colored | 
musiin and artistically decorated with 
flowers and ferns. A waiter came for- 
ward, following them into an inner recess, 
curtained off by yellow draperies from 
the outer saion, where about a dozen peo- 
pie sat sipping coffee and ¢hatting in low 
undertones. There was nobody at all! in 
the inner room; a smali fire burnt cheerily 
in the polished steel grate. 

Roger mate bis companion take posses | 
sion of a deep arm-chair, and, turning to 
the man, gave some rapid directions in 
French. Kita slowly loosened a fur boa 
about her neck and gazed at the fire, feel- | 
ing strangely uneasy in her mind. 

“Ien't that chair comfortable? My sis- 
ter always makes we bring ber in bere 
when we bappen to be in town together,” 
Hoger said. with a tender look and smile 
which iulled ber thoughts. 

W bat foily not to trust him! She ques 
tioned bim shyly about his sister, who 
Was (be only relative be had in the world. 
Apparently they hac been a model brother 
and sister—or, rather, had been until | 
bisie’s merriage, a year before, to a cer- 
tain Coiomel Graves bad left him tree to 
follow the dictates of a bachelor i:fe. 

In the qviet talk that followed Kita 
learned 4 crest deal about Koger’s per- 
sonal hietery, bis ambitions, failures, and 
successes, She found that be spent his 
time between rather precarious work st 
the Bar aad some iiterary pursuita, which 





| 


| Seemed to stand first in his aflections 


most soul, and once again yielded to his | 


will 

“y ea— 

a chiid. 
There was a little necessary delay whilst 

Kita flew to tell Mra Jones 

« the caretaker, 


f ber deafness, seemed ti 


1 will come,”’ she answered, as 


doe nstairs 


she was ing out, and in 


erite the 


gras} 


erfectly She nodded 


Mise Ki 


- atihor | “hy 4 
veg g ec 


nothing” 


si) 3 ta “not to worr 


y 


about during ber abeence—sehe 


would see to whatever might be wanted, 


and, as soon as the door clanged beh od 


lhe seekers after music, began to sweeten | 


He talked on esbout himself in a way 
that was perfectiy irresistibie to Rita’s 
shy reserved nature. No one had ever 
given ber bis confidence before—always 
excepting Charite—and the girl drank in 
Roger's eageriy, whilst he watched the 
ighis and shadows of her changing face. 


Presently she sprang to her feet with »s 
faint sigh, as if euddenly recalied t Dr ée- 
2 
ent realities. 
oT ots ; 
rhe time—I had forgotten a about 
, a . > 4 
ebe cried With a cbhiid’s frankness 


“it must be getting late!’ 


“it m oply seven o'clock,’ he said 


her solitede with another look at Roger's | 


soothingly. “Don't startle the wits out of 
mein tbatwey! If you wish it, we wii! 
leave at once.” 

Through the lighted streets, teeming 
now with life and excitement, they drove 
to Victoria He left ber alone with her 
own thougbts until they were nearing 
Streatham and the few moments that were 
left of this brief holiday had almost ex. 
pired. Then he leaned forward and isid 
his band upon ber siim fingera. 

“Tell me, little one—is this to be the 
end of our fiiencsbip,” he asked, “or wii) 
you give it an extension of leave?” 

“I don’t quite understand,” she faltered, 
growing pale benesth his close scrutiny. 

“You have only to say the word,” he 
continued, “and I will never trouble you 
again; and yet | feel as if we had not been 
biown together by an idie wind of chance, 
I need you, and, if I mistake not, you 
need me. Come—shball we make a com- 
pect, and ewesr eternal frieadship?”’ 

His voice, balf cynical, balf playful, 
had yet an anderczrrent of deep feeling 
init. Kita let ber fingers rest within his 
warm clasp. 

“I will be your friend, if you wish it,” 
she whispered shyly. 

**Perbaps, tome day, more than friend? ’ 
he qnestioned. 

The lights of the station flashed in their 
eyes; Kita’s bour of sentiment was over. 
There were lights in the upper windows of 
the tiny villa, though Rita was too ab- 
sorbed to se9 them. as she bade her com- 
panion # besty ‘“sood-bye”’ and ran up 
the gravei path, which was atill strewn 
with bite of paper, wieps of straw, and 
otbLer litter left from the furniture vans. 
She bummed a gay little air as she stood 
in the porch waiting for the sound of Mra. 
Jones’ subetantial tread across the tiled 
floor within. 

Alter standing there fruitlessly for a 
few moments, she knocked--rang again 
with more vigor than before. She was 
jast going rocnd to the side-entrance, 
wondering if Mre. Jones had taken ad- 
vantage of her absence to visit some of 
ber numerous reistiver, when e rapid step 
ercs+ed the ball, and the door was flung 
open, to reveal aunt Maria’s straight 
spare figure, with May hovering in the 
beck ground. 

The glamor of that happy afternoon 
died away instantly; Kita stood trembling 
like a culprit. 

“Come in, Hital’’ Mra. Vining said 
majestically. “You and I will have to 
settle reckonings without any palaver.” 

Rita foliowed ber tremblingly into the 
partially-furniebed dining-room, where 
the remains of sn impromptu meai re- 
mained upon the table. The unlucky 
curtains that were to have been completed 
that day lsy in a heap on the ficor beside 
the deserted sewing machine. Mrs. Vining 
pointed to thea with an eloquent gesture. 

“Your work does not seem to weigh 
heavily on your mind!’ she remarked 
acathingly. e 

“I bave been to Sil. James’ Hall—to a 


concert,” faltered Kita’ Then the girl's 


failing courage returned. She bad done 
nothing wrong, nothing to be ashamed of, 
except to ron away from her work. “I 
am very sorry, aunt Maria!’ sbe said, 
facing the enemy boldly now. “I know ! 
was to Diame in leaving #0 much to be 
done next week: bail can easily make up 
forit Mr. HKaeilton called, and asked me 
to accompeny him to theconcert. We had 
tea together in town, and he bas just 
brought me beck. Now you know al! 
there is to know.”’ 

“You bave been alone—alone with that 
man Tv’ Mrs. Vining gasped. Then, turn- 
ing to her daughter, «he sdded, ‘May, has 
the girl taken lesve of her senses? Does 
she know thai be is engaged already 7’’ 

* Why, he’s notin our set at all. Con- 
Starce Karnweil, bis fiancee, i: an ‘Honor 
able,’ and rich and pretty into the bargain. 
Their engagement bas been talked about 
for montha.”’ 

Still no answer from the white set lips. 
Mra. Vining found her littie stock of pa- 
tence suddeniy exhausted. 

“Al any rete, we can dispense with your 
services for the present!’ she exclaimed 


harshiy. “There—get out of the house at 
ence! You have tailed in your duty’ 
of’ . 


Mrs. Vining waved her hand towards 
the door, feeling that ber passion was g°- 
ting beyond her controi. Kita gazed at 
ber with panic-etricken eyes. Where she 
was to go never crossed ber mind. 


Blindly, with s sick despair and bewild 


ermnent seizing ber heart and obscuring 
her brain, she obeyed her aunt’s bidding 
groping ber way down the ,arden-patb 
then turning mechanically towards the 
rail Way -etation. 

“Il ssy, mother, that was coming it 








rather 100 strong!’ May remarke1, as the 
door closed behind ber cousin. “The little 
fool will never think of going back to 
Strath more House! She thuught you 


meant to tarp her out of doors §sito- 


” 


fr. 

«Nonsense, May!” retorned Mrs, Vining 
sharply. “Sbe knows me better than that. 
spe certainly ien’t fit to be left in charge 
here. | suppose we murt keep Jones till 
Monday: it's too late to get any one else. 
You had better go home and send over 
one of the eervants. Rita will have to do 
per work —tbhat’s alil’”’ 

May lingered to button ber jacket and 
reeijust ber bet and veil at the mirror 
ever the fireplace before making her way 
to the reilway-station. She kept a careful 
wok ont; but not a trace of the fugitive 
eonid be found, either that night or in the 
days of uncertainty that followed. 

* * - 7 _ 

Looking back at that miserable eveninz, 
Rite could afterwards recall only a dreamy 
sense of wreichedness and desolation, 
from «hich she was roused at last by 
heering « cheerful voice say to her— 

“My dear, what ails you? Are you 
feeling ili ?’’ 

With difficulty recovering herself, she 
foond that she was standing in front of a 
music shop, mechanically reading tbe 
titles of the songs displayed for sale witb- 
out atiaching the least meaning to the 
words. A neatly dressed little woman of 
the “shabby-genteel” type stood at ber 
sibow, the tips of a mended black-cotton 
glove lightly looching ber arm. 

The question, not having received any 
answer, Was repeated. 

“Are you feeling 111? Have you far to 
gor?’ 

“! am quite well, thanks,’ Rita an- 
awered, adding, after a slight pause, ‘1 
bave nowhere to go in particalar, so that 
cannot matter,’’ 

“If that is so, you had better step in bere 
and keep me company tora bit,” she sug- 
gested, a if it were the most natural thing 
inthe world. “My rooms are just over 
the shop, aud I am too tired to talk stand- 
ing. No—don’t refues me!’’ 

Sbe again put ber haud upon the girl’s 
arm and guided her to aside door, which 
she opened with a latch-key. Ritadid not 
Offer the «lightest resistance, but followed 
ber guide meekly up two flights of narrow 
anearpeted stairs into a neatly-furnished 
room, where « #mali fire was burning. 

Her hoetess drew up a leather-covered 
armchair and put her gently into it, watch- 
ing her with evident satisfaction as the 
weary head sank back against the wel- 
come so pport and the heavy eyelids clored. 

“Poor ehiid—poor chiid!”’ ejaculated 
Mies Letitia Braiistord, putting ber fingers 
om the girl’s slender wrist. “if it isn’t 
ttle Kita (rrey, may J never give another 
Music .e-e on again! Whatcan have hap 
pened t» pot ber in streighis like these?’ 

Lighiiog aemall gas stove, Miss Brails- 
ford bussed berseifin preparing some hot 
enpting soup, and forced a few spoontuls 
througs the unwilling lipa. 

“lean't eat—it chokes me!” Rita said 
plaintively, pushing the cup on one side, 
“It is very kind of you; but please let me 
g°. This room is stifling me; I must get 
OGt into (he fresh air!” 

For 4 moment «be shook off the letbargy 
that threatened to overcome. lier, and, sit- 
ting bolt upright, passed one ice cold hand 
ros ber forehead, as if struggling to con- 
trol her thoughts. 

“Yes, yee—you shali go presently,” she 
ahewered, in jow soothing tones. “Of 
Ore you are pertectiy free to do as you 
ike, “DY rewt a littie longer first.” 

Hila’e energy suddenly collapsed; she 
leane! tack again, and the strange torpor 
mee nore fe | pon her. 

All (oroagh the night she remained in 
Moch (he sau.6 miate; and early the fol- 
“Wing morning Miss Hrailsford des. 
pelehed 4 note lo a lrieudly doctor close by. 

TO M iww Kraile’ord, who was accustomed 
0 life's ups and downs, it seemed pro 


"ents ‘0 have that ope day clear from 
DOr Ordivary evocation of teaching. Then, 
When z 


*. ber arrangements were made, 
24 s+ hed nothing to do but to sit by 
Whe Kiri + ted side and adiminister nourish 
tol and feeGicine at regular intervals, 
ae in 6 eb ue *h bells rang out through 
REY Ti iness of the wintry air, her 


‘ 
1 *S5'* traveied back to the time when 
we og =a tita’s aunts, and suc- | 
,.  ? 'h@ attractions of Kita’s father, 
oo . ome young cadet at Wool- 
*. ay en fa ful to her first 
. "L060 ane knew his feeling for 
seg - never gO beyond a certain 
a K008- comradeship She nad 
we - * Jortupes from afar ever since, } 


“is Untimely death on a fever- 





stricken African station, and she had shed 
bitter unselfish tears for bis orphaned 
ebiid, 

It must bave been the likeness to the 
dead fatber that bad haunted Ler when 
watching Rita on the evening before; and, 
a8 s00n as the name ‘Rites Grey” fell upon 
ber ear, the warm-hearted littie woman 
gave thanks to s kind Providence for at 
last hearing her prayers, and giving her a 
link with the anforgotten past. 

The days thet followed proved very 
anxious ones, The fever ran bigh, and, 
when that had been successfuliy com- 
bated, a time of utter prostration set in, 
filling the doctor’s and nurse’s bearts with 
apprehensions jest, after all, the girl 
should slip away from them. Then came 
one terrible: wenty four hours when lite 
and death seemed to hang in the balance, 
avd Missa Brailsford never abated her 
cloee watching for « quarter of an hour's 
rest. She hardly dared to question the 
doctor as he came and went; but, on his 
third visit late in the evening, he turned 
to her with a sati«fied look. 

“She'll do now !”’ he whispered triuinph- 
antly. “Jt bas been a hard fight, but 
we've won it Thank heaven, we've won 
it!” 

In less than a week Kita was able to be 
lifted on to the chintz-covered couch by 
the fire, and to give some connected ac- 
count of herself to her kind friend. Mies 
Brailsford’s beart ached as she listened to 
the tale of weary drudgery and 
genial companionship. 

“You shall never go back to them, my 
darling!" she vowed. “I have been wait- 
ing for you all these yeurs; we have been 


waiting for each other.”’ 
7 * * * . 


nicon- 


Two yeas passed—two years of inces- 
sant work and anxiety, brightened by 
many cheerful bours for Miss Bratisford 
and Rita Grey. At last Lbere came a night 
in June—a suitry midsummer night in 
the beightof the London s@eson, Kita had 
peen looking forward to it for weeks, as it 
was the night on which ber greatest ambi- 
tion was to be gratified, for she was to 
play ata fashionable concert at the Weat 

ind, 

Step by step she had climbed the ladder, 
and, while teaching Mires Brailsford’s 
pupils, she bad gained some of her own. 
Aftera time sbe wasin request for local 
entertainments in the suburbs, and one 
night was taken notice of by a “star” in 
the musical world, who recognised the un- 
wonted brilliancy of the girl’s touch, avd 
offered to give her an introduction tn high 
places. 

After that, all went well. Hut never in 
her wildest dreams had Kita imagined that 
events could cal minate #6 blissfully as this. 
During the last few nights she had scarcely 
slept at all from #xcitement; and now, 
when she seated herself before the grand 
piano, and the violins began tuning up, 
and she resiized bow at lastshe was to take 
part in the mysterious barmony that must 
sound Jike one inepiring voice, she was 
conscious only of a mild tumultuous joy 
within ber, and jost sight entirely of the 
sea of upturned faces in the great hail 
beiow. 

There was some one however who, had 





she but known it, had leaned forward with 


a half-uttered exclamation of delight when 
theslim figure appeared upon the platform 

“By Jove—tnere she i+!’ Koger Kaiiton 
muttered to birsself. 
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place somehow. You had better remain 
quietly bere till the exits are cleared, for 
itis only a scare—there is nothing to be 
alarmed at.”’ 

It was one of those accidents that can 
scarcely be accounted for; there were some 
practical joking and huetling at the back 
of the ball, a timid cry was raised that 
sounded like “Fire! which resulted in « 
mad rush tothe exits, Outside there was 
@ regular bicck of spectators, cabs, and 
policemen, 

With some difficulty Roger secured a 
hansom, revolving in his mind the while 
the problem how best to make his peace 
with Rita. In his dilemma he threw bim- 
self upon Miss Braiisford’s companion, 
who, woman like, went over to the enemy 
at once, 

“May I not call to-morrow to inquire?” 
he avked eagerly. 

“Certainty, Mr. Railton, if you are to 
take #0 much trouble, I will expect you 
about five o’clook—that is oarchief leisure 
time,’’ the little old maid replied. 

On the following afternoon, however, 
Rita absolutely declined to remain at 
home as tive o’clock approached, The 
girl was fall of conflicting emotions, and 
she dreaded the old fascination of Kailton’s 
presence. 

Why had he so cruelly deceived her, 
and, while pretending, that afternoon long 
ago, to tell her everything respocting him- 
self, omitted the principai 
life? 

She vontrolled herself sufficiently to 
choose 4 000k at the library, and then fitied 
up the time with shopping, until # clook 
struck six, and she kiow she could return 
home in safety. 

A pale creroent moon gave the only hint 
of approaching daikness in all the wide 
expanse of turquoise esky. So absorbed 
was Kita in ber own reflections that abe 
did not recognize the subject of them ap- 
proaching rapidly until he was c.o#e at 
her side. Involuntarily they. both halted, 
He was deeply woundea, wounded to the 
quick —she could #e6 that in bia face, 

‘Miss Kraileford, an entire stranger, bas 
been kinder to me than you-—my 
friend !" he said reproacntfully. 

“Have you forgotion the compact we 
made—you and [f—of undying triend- 
ship?” he asked, half smiling at the re. 
mem brance,’’ 

“] thought our friendship, such we it 
was, had been brokon # great while ago,” 
she answered coldly. “When I quitted 
the Laurels I left behind me all the old 
life. Tell me’’—with # quick change of 
tone and feeling —‘“do you ever 666 and of 
them? I wrote when! got better, atler 
my illness; but they nover answered my 
letters, How ia Charlie? He 
left school by this time.’”’ 

“T occasionally 


event of his 


oid 


inust have 


ruy up aysiost bin,” 


Roger replied, thankful to find a safe sub. 
ject to speak about; “but @ #lorimy soone j 
had with Mra. Vining cut ehort our jnter- 


course long ago. 
to ne however, when we 


The boy AWAY! Sphakn 
inoetl, and is econ- 
tinually on the look out for you, 1 telieve, 


Ido not imagine he even 





knew you had | 


written, or he would heave vorihed your 
address for himself.’"’ 

“Poor oid Chartie! We were always} 
good friends,’’ Kita said aofil, 

“By the way, | hear, turong y 
Braiisford, tiuat they wore kind e 1ough to 
couple acertain young iaduy ss bane and 

| mine together,” bo weot on, aller aelignt 
pause, Rita's color ros boey were 


He kept # strained silence, until the firat 


break in the eoncerto afforded biu # safety 

valve in applauding again and again. 
“Little Rita,’ be repeated softiiy—“imy 

little Kita, | have found you at jast!” 


4Z41n ON Gahgweroun wround 


“Tie Honorable Constance Baruwe.l bo 


|}eame Lidy Kenyon at the ond jnel 
peaeon,’ he continued, Lardiy tm the tone 
of & disappointed mar “Hang it ail, Kite 


The conceit was at ita beight, when sud- | 


denly a boarse ery of © Fire!” ran through 
the bal!. Then followed an awful 
of confusion, people bustiing and tramp- 
ling Upon one another in @ tned rush to 
wards the exits. 


acene } 


| 


m6 ihe 
| other 


“This way!’ called @ firm reassuring | 


voice in Kiia’s ear. “Keep quiet! De- 
pend on me; I will take care of you!” 

Even in that moment of panic the old 
agony pierced her beart. 

“What—you here?” she asked, @ ring 
of scorn in her voice. ‘Please let me 
alone, Mr. Kailton; | can look after my 
seif periectly weli, thanks!” 

The panic and rush had been confined 
mainly to the 
sbook her arm from Koger s 
jown the 


Jower part of the hal! Ktit” 
grasp, seized 
her music, darted few steps «l- 


viding the platform from the artistes’ 


bein Oe eer 
roou and nearly f Miss Brails 
j j's arms 

fake nm ,wa ’ "hat. gat 


Pa () &t “a 


her elbow. [| am not Ke1/ Owiseh to 


annoy you uy my 
me if | insist upon getting you out of this | 


presences, but forgive 


self, you O1lghil bo 


| is only One giei lu tiie 


1 can’t talk to sruial fashion! 
Mere gorsip tal 


gether; 1 d6 bpolsuppose 


you in thiat 


linked our namen to- 
4n6 had ever dome 
honor ol 


thinking of mein any 


way than at “a pomeit!o partner al 


dances and tennis matches. Aw for my 
know, Mila, that there 
WEoie wide worid I 
could ever and sisal ver love 

They were waiking boimewards ty this 
time, and at (hese int worts Kita’ ra 
pace aiackened 


When they parted inf f ‘ 
house, with its Open windows and « 
looking Graperies, M bir 1 ff 
bebind her geéraniumis, ya 
nod, 

i . are 4 4 
Mai 
Seslal ° _ 
auUsé 
pass 
hituaseil andl wi 
eelfois Mort f “akon 


fortune, 


| yetw mig a Carriage when | 
| does 
| will attend to the tickets 
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A new branch of jurisprudence is aris- 
ing out: f the bloycle boom, dealing with 
collisions of velocipedista between them- 
selves and with vehicles of a solid descrip- 
tion. Solicitors who take it up must either 
be bicyclists themselves or “read up’’ the 
technicalities of the trade, and there ia 
every prospect that they will reapa rich 
harvest, forthe number of cycie-collision 
cases at the county courts and before other 
tribunals is increasing with amazing rap- 
idity. 


Considering the nicknames ot some of 
the Presidents of the United States, Wash- 
ington was “Father of His Country,” 
“American Fabius,” “The Cincinnatus of 
the Weat,” “The Atias of America,” 
“Lovely Georgius,” “Flower of the For- 
ost,” Deliverer of America,” “Mtep-father 
of His Country” and “Saviour of His 
Country.”” Adama was the ‘“Oolossus of 
Independence.” Jefferson was the “Sage 
of Monticello,” and “Long Tom.’”’ Madi- 
son was ‘*The Father of the Conatitution.”’ 
Monroe war the “Last Cocked Hat,’’ and 
Jobn Quincy Adarosthe “Old Man Kto- 
quent.’”’ 4 


An apparatus called the Tachocycle’’ 
has been invented, the object of which is 
to incre. #6 the speed of a person walking 
or running, and in fact, to beto the adult 
what hoop-truodlipg is to children, It 
consista essentially of two wheelsof any 
kind of material ulilizable for the purpose, 
but more especially bicycle wheels, and to 
which any desired dimensions may be 
given. These wheels revolve freely around 
an axie that serves as a support, and upon 
which a person beara through the medium 
of bandies, Itis claimed thatthe appar. 
atus is of great service from a hygenic 
standpoint, affording a healthy meana of 
exerci.) lo persons who are not disposed 
to become cyclists, 


Mendicancy would appear to be almont 
as profitable in the outlying suburba of 
Paris asin the city itself, where beggars 
sometimes die leaving substantial legacies 
behind them for their next of kin. Victor 
Hayet, aged 19, was supposed to be one of 
the most cestitute and almaworthy in- 
habitants of Jvoinvillele Pont, where he 
dweitina hovel by night and begged on 
the roads by day. Fora week he disap- 
peared from sight, and the police, having 
been communicated with, went to the but, 
burst open the door, as there was no an- 
swerto their knocks, and fourd Hayet 
dead on the floorinside. Hiabody showed 
no marks of foul play, and it was clear 
that the man had died suddenly from 
heart dissase. In adirty cupboard of his 
was found a 
bank notes amounting in 
The mendicant'’s dog was 
in the cellar 


miserable room parcel of 
value to 2.4 600, 
heard howling 
The animal was half mad 
with hunger, and it choked Itself eating a 
lurnp Of bread thrown to it by the 


men, 


police- 


A hotel in India is in 
quite unlike a hotel 


eOmO respects 
anywhers elae in the 
world, Every guest has « servantof bin 
or berown, The botel has some servants, 
but the guests do not depend upon them 
atall, My servant takes care of my room, 
brings ine iny tea and toast when | 


my bath, aod 


Arline, 
prepares waits Upon ime at 
table, Hewiso keepa my clothes clean and 
to my 


want 


my boots blacked, sees laundry, 


one, and 
WwW hen 


6rrands 


my travelling, he 
andthe luggage 
and make iy stiopie bed on the cara, for 
[india is acountry of magoifticont distances, 
involving considerable nighttravel, There 
aren 


regular sieeploy cara like ours, but 


(he #eats are long enough lor the pas 


sengers to stretch oul on and wide euough 
which tLe 
histown thin mat 


to imake A TeasoONnalLLe Couch, 


traveler provides with 


treats, pillow and wraps, Fhe number of 


arvVantein & great hole is cooliming at 


fire? In along e@orridor you see one 


bettors @acna door Phey Diba LY Mite 


LLore, wral eiin ashe 


I’) fumnnel 


and 


urigd up on tise i 


ut late 
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EKIC’s FIRST VOYAUE. 





BY J. KR. KR. 





WONDER who heis? He ia not an | 
admira:, ia he?’’ said Eric. 

“Who” said Algernon. “That | 
old fellow with the cocked hat? An ad-— 
miral, indeed!" 

Algernon laughed atthe idea, But Eric 
had great curiosity about the old man, 
who waa always waiching them when 
they salled their boats in the pond, 

Algernon said he was the last living 
watchman-—thinking he was one of the 
men who took obharge of the London 
streets, and called out the bours all night 
before there were any policemen. 

Eric thonght the old man must have 
been to sea, because he had told him that 
morning the boat was a tub, and not 
rightly rigged. 

“If you come to se6 me to-morrow, my 
lad,"’ he said, “1 willigive you # proper 
boat I live atthe house where they sell 
the newspapers.” 

Eric knew the ivy covered house, where 
the door was siways and the 
staircase inside was scrubbed white, and 
in the parlor one saw in little beaps the 
newspapers brought from town. 

There was a library kept at that house, 
and the few worn books stood in the par- 
lor window for people to come and choose 
what they would have next. 

Eric did not know who to ask for, 80 he 
looked in at the parlor door, and said: 

“If you please, is the adupiral at home?" 

“The what?’ said a country girl inside, 

‘“] mean," said the boy, ‘the gentleman 
with the long coat and brass buttons, ana 
a cocked hat.”’ 

After this description the boy was shown 
upstairs to a neat front room, with win 
dows looking towards the fields, and the 
willow pond, and the canal. 

There hia friend with the long blue coat 
and brass buttons was seated, reading the | 
morning paper. 

‘Here you are, Will that do?" he said, 
handing Eric a boat, #0 quickly that the 
boy bad no thought, except to murmur 
“Thank you,’ and to hold it in admira 
tion. 

Then he remembered that he ought to 
take off bis cap, especially in the presence 
of an admiral, 

“Well, will itdo?” 

His friend spoke in ashbort hard voice, 
though he had a pleasant am le, 

“It's beautiful, sir!’ 

“Who is that? Do you know ?” 

The owner of the brass buttons pointed 
to a picture on the wall, 

Kven if the boy had not known that Nel 
son lost one arm and one eye in battle, he 
would have seen the name paintea under 
it ‘as large an life,’’ 

“Neilson, sir,’’ he said, 

The old mantold bim that bis 
father began as a boy —“a powder mon- 
key’ —under Nelson, and he seemed to be 
very proud of this, 

“Nelson,” he said, ‘was the greatest ad- | 
miral that ever served the country.’”’ 

Atter this, Kric took courage to awk. 

“Are you an admiral, too 7?’ 

“Why do you think I am ?’’ 

**Keoause, sir, you havea cocked hat.” 

Ob, how the oid fellow laughed! Enric 
had to laugh, too, 

“What do you think I am?’ said his 
friend, ‘<(iuess again.’’ 

Eric shook bia head and gazed at him, 
and the old man, putting bis band on his 
shoulder, said: | 

“LT most tell you, then. When I was a) 
boy, about the size of you, | did a very | 
silly thing. Ilet an older boy persuade 
me to run away, and we hid ourselves 
among the cargo ofaship. We were what 
they call stowaways.”’ 

Eric's eyes had grown wery ijarge by 
this time, and the oid man’s band was 
atill on his shoulder. 

He gota shake bythe shoulder when 
ihe story began again. 

“Don't you ever think of doing such a 


6é 


open, 


own 


4 





thing, my lad, 
to go tosea like that. But I'll tell you 
what happened to them when the ship was 
a day or two on the sea. 

“There they were down in the dark, sick 
end mis@rabie, as well as starving, and if 
make enough noise to be 
not out 


they could not 


heard above, they would be let 


because the hatches were fastened dowr 


and if they nade themeelves heard, and 


the hatcbes were lifted. and they crawled 


dead than al what 


out more 


they got! 
“Kverybody angry with 


ive, a recep 
tion 


them for 


Some boys long ago tried | 


| in the world 


cou: 
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ing, bard words, perhaps bard knocks, 
and a miserable voyage, beginning full of 
roubles and far from friends. 

“1 muat tell you,” said the old man, “the 
poor fellow who led me away, was never 


| got out of the cargo alive, I was taken out 


after four days, nearly dead. | went into 
the Navy after, and { have been in many 


| battles, 


“I was chasing pirates out on the Chin- 
ene coast, and | helped to take Sebastopol, 
but—count wounds and everything—! 


| never afterwards went through as much 
as I suffered during those first days when 


1 went as a slowaway.”’ 

This ought to have been a warning to 
Master Eric; but when bis friend bad said 
good bys for that day, be went away, 
thinking that it would be a new game to 
play with Algernon, if they wentup to 
the canal, and one could be a boy hiding, 
and the other could bea captain looking 
for him and puiling him out, 

That afternoon they sailed the boat in 
the shallow of the willow pond, and then 
they both went off to play the new game, 
They were empty barges out of use and 
moored in a wide place like a dock, and at 
first the new game of stowaway was very 
much like Hide and Seek. 

After a merry half hour, Algernon was 
playing captain, and thinking himself 
very grand, pacing the deck of a barge 
with a telescope of paper under bis arm, 
and Eric on tip-toe crept behind him, and 
went down to hide. 

Ina few moments Eric ought to bave 
knocked, and then the search would be- 
Kin, which always ended in the dragging 
of the stowaway along by the collar. 

But while he was waiting, the worst- 
tempered man of all the barge owners 
came shouting and waving hig stick—a 
man the boys knew as Old Thunder. 

Algernon did a very mean thing; he 
stepped from the barge to the bank, and 
walked off without stopping to find his 
friend, 

He thought of the hour, when he left the 
canal; why, it was tea-time, and he would 
be late, He ran away home. 

Now, poor Eric, down in the hold of the 
barge did not hear the man’s warning, 
and in a few minutes, when he began to 
knock for his playmate, Oid Thunder, as 
deaf as a post, never heard him, but fast- 
ened down the hatch, 

Then some terrible thing happened. 
Eric, in deep darkness, after xnocking and 


| Calling in vain, heard the tramp of a horse’s 


hoofa, and felt the barge grate against 
something @6very few moments, The rud 
der, too, began to make a noise in the 
water, The boat had begun to move. 

He almost felt the darkness. He had 
stood on some hard blocks and pieces of 
coal, and cut his knuckles knocking 
against the roof, and shouted himself 
hoarse, Everybody knew how deaf Old 
Thunder was; there was no chance of get- 
ting out 

Then, 


how long was he to be there? 


Canal boats never went to sea, but he might 


be moved like this from one place to 
another, and then left for weeks, In that 
case he would die all alone in the dark. 
He had sunk on a rough bed of coal- 
dust, almost ready to die of fright now, 


| when all at once the ripple of the rudder 


and the tramp of the borse stopped. 

Kric started to his feet, and yelled with 
all the strength of his young lungs 

“Yes, he ls there. You have the boy 
in there,’ said a voice that heknew. There 


was a heavy noise of footsteps on the 
deck, 

He shouted again. 

“All right, all right, my boy!"’ said the 


voice of the owner of the cocked hat and 
brass buttons, 

Oid Thunder raised the hatch, and Eric 
climbed out, pale, half covered with coal 


| dust, and his bands bleeding. 


“You naughty boy! You bad lad!” 

Both the men shook their sticks at bim. 
It was nearly as bad as being a real stow-. 
away. 

“Ob, thank you, dear Admiral,’’ cried 
E:ie almostin tears, and 80 grateful that 
he wanted to cling to his friend, who had 
come and rescued him, 

‘Mind, my boy, mind!’ shouted the 
friend very loud. ‘] am not an admiral: 
1] told you so. | am an old pensioner, 
child, and this is the only blue coat 1 have 
Don’t put your hands on it 
You have got a whole ioad of coals on 
you!" 

It was very fortunate, was it not, that 
the windows o!f the oid 
room looked towards the canal ? 


lie had watched the two boys, and saw 


that Eric had not come up out o7 the hold 
of the barge when Algernon ran away, 
|}and when the boat begen to be towed 


along by the horse. 
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Seeing that something was wrong, be 
went in all baste across the fields, and was 
quite out of breath when he reached the 
canal, a long distance from the point where 
the boat started. 

There the borse was siowly drawing 
near, and Oid Thunder was steering, lean- 
ing on the beavy beam at the back, and 
the old pensioner took the horse by the 
head, and made the bargeman understand 
that be was carrying a boy away. 

After that day Eric never forgot his old 
friend; nor did he forget the lecture the 
old friend gave him for playing a game 
that might have cost bim bis life. 

As for Algernon, the owner of the cocked 
hat and brass buttons told him be should 
never leave a companion and run away to 
save himself. Aigernon boasted he did 
not care what an old pensioner said. You 
see, be was hardly the sortof boy one 
likes, 

But Eric did care. And often, if he had 
awet holiday afternoon, be would go to 
hear stories, and tap at the door of the 
newspaper shop, and ask, with a smile: 

“If you please, can I goup to see ‘the 
Admiural?’’”’ 

_ > - | 

Tue Joke FaiLep.—Some people are 
bright enough to enjoy a good joke, but 
have not retentive memories, 80 a8 to be 
able to repeat it to others. 


Failures of this kind are sometimes 
very ludicrous. We have a couple of 
speciinens. 


A oollege professor, on parting witha 
student who had called on him, noticed 
that he had a new coat, and remarked that 
it was too short. 

The student, with an air of resignation, 
replied, “It will be long enough before I 
get another.”’ 

The professor enjoyed the joke heartily, 
and, going to a mesting of tke college fac 
ulty just afterwards, be entered the room 
in great glee and said, ‘“‘Young Sharp 
made a capital joke just now, He called 
on me a little while ago, and as be was 
leaving | noticed bis new coat, and told 
him it was too short, any be said, ‘Jt will 
be a long titne before I get another.’ ”’ 

No one laughed, and the professor, sob- 
ering down, remarked, ‘lt does..’t seein 
so funny #8 when he said it.’’ 

A red-haired lady, who was ambitious 
of literary distinction, found but a poor 
sale for her book. A gentleman, in speak- 
ing of her disappointment, said, ‘‘Her hair 
is red if her book is not.’’ 

An auditor, in attempting to relate the 
joke elsewhere, said, “She has red hair, if 
her book hasn’t.’”’ 

a 

‘*‘MorR’N You LL Kekp.”’—Some years 
ago av old sign painter, who was very 
cross, very gruff, and a little deaf, was en- 
Kaged to paint the Ten Commandments on 
some tablets in a church not five miles 
from Buftalo, 

He worked two days at it, and at the end 
of the second day the pastor of the church 
came to see how the work progressed. 

The old man stood by, smoking a short 
pipe, as the reverend gentieman ran his 
eyes over the tablets, 

“Eb!” said the pastor, as bis tamiliar 
eye detected something wrong in the 
working of the precepts; ‘‘why, you care- 
less Old man, you have left a part of one of 
the commandments entirely out; don’t you 
866 ?"’ 

“No; no such thing,’ said the old man, 
putting on his speéctacies; ‘no; nothing 
left out—where ?’”’ 

“Why, there,’ persisted the pastor, 
‘took at it In the Bible; you bave left some 
of that commandment out.” 

“Well, what if I have?” said old Ob- 
siinacy, as he ran his eye complacently 
over his work; ‘“‘what if I have? There’s 
more there now than you'll keep!’’ 

Another and a more correct artist was 
emplcyed the next day. 





- 
eeibovon: IT BEST TO PostTpone IT.— 
“When we are married, dear Lucy,” said 
the poor man’s son to the rich man’s 
daugbter, ‘tour honeymoon shall be passed 
abroad. We will drive in the Bois, 
promenade the Prada, gaze down into the 
blue waters of the Adriatic from the Rialto 
and enjoy the Neapolitan sunsets, strolling 
along the Chiaja.”’ 

“How delicious!” she murmured. 
“But, John dear, have you money enough 





naval pensioner’s ' 


to do all this? For pa says I mustin’t ex- 
| pect anything until he dies,” 

John’s countenance underwent such a 
change that she could not help asking him 
if he felt ill 

“No, darling, 
am not ill; I only 
better postpone our 
' the funeral.”’ 


he answered faintly, ‘‘] 
thinking we had 


until after 


was 
marriage 





| fleld, Llls., 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





One Maine man has gone into the 
unique business of raising doves for weddings, 
parties, etc. 


The old saying that a horse’s head is 
the length of a flour barrel is substantially 
true. The average head is about 27 inches 
long: an average flour barrel 29 inches. 


Ritualism is growing in the English 
Church. Incense 1s used in 308 churches 
against nine in 1882. Lights on the altar are 
used in 3598 churches against 581 in 1s82. 


The bulbs of daffodils have been mis- 
taken for leeks, and boiled in soup with disas. 
trous effect, nauseating the entire family, the 
children not recovering for several days. 


In all cases of internal poisoning from 
eating injurious plants, etc., the best thing to 
do is immediately to send for a physician, 
who, in most communities, is always to be 
found close at hand. 


Only about a dozen words of genuine 
English origin end with the letter “a,” two 
dozen with the letter “o,”’ and nearly 500 
with “y.” “Ough” has eight sounds, as up, 
on, 0, off, uff, oo, and aut. 


Persons should be cautious about try- 
ing new and unknown vegetables. Even 
inany known are at times unwholesome. Po- 
tatoes, when not fully ripe, are deleterious, 
causing severe bowel complaint and sickness, 


Toads in such numbers came with a 
shower at Topeka, Kan, last week that a 
freight train, in charge of Engineer Charlies 
Bates, was unable to makea grade just west 
of the city, and had to back toa siding until a 
down-bound passenger train had cleared the 
track. 


From present indications America 
will soon be outdoing France in the consump- 
tion of frog. flesh. The city of New York 
nione consumes 600,000 “hams” of frogs during 
the year. These delicactes are now sold in 
tin boxes Jike other conserved meats. 


A Belgian journalist thinks that a 
good way of increasing the revenue would be 
to lay utux upon mustaches, He calculates 
that there are 2,000,000 Belgians who would 
not part with their inustaches for a paltry ten 
francs, and that the revenue would thus be 
aAuginented by 20,000,000 francs a year. 


A man who is attracting great atten- 
tion in Vienna at the present time is an 
American giant who has reached the towering 
height of more than 8 feet. He has been ex- 
amined by the dnatomists of the University 
of Vienna, and {is pronounced one of the most 
wonderful physical specimens of man, 


Monsieur De Brouard, who made a 
wager that he would travel round the world, 
starting from Parts,in ten months without 
sixpence in his pocket, has safely reached 
Saratow, in South Russia. He will pass 
through Persia to Mery, Samarcand and S1- 
beria, whence he hopes to work a passage to 
Japan and the United States. 


A young man came from Europea few 
days ago and was admitted. Shortly after his 
sweetheart arrived, and as she had no money 
he gave ber what be bad and she was allowed 
tolaund. Then the young man, being penni 
less, was seized by the immigration authort- 
ties and ordered to be deported, on the ground 
that he was likely to be a charge on the 
country. 

Miss M. Jeunie Morrill and Henry W. 
Kobinson, both of Waltham, Mass., were mnar- 
ried at Mr. Robinson’s home, on Tuesday, in 
their bicycle suits. After the ceremony they 
sturted on their tandem for a tour through 
New Hampshire. The bridesmaids and best 
man were also in knickerbockersand fetching 
bloomer costumes. They threw rice after the 
couple as they wheeled away. 


The imported reindeer is flourishing 
in Alaska, as the imported camel tis flourish- 
ing in Australia, Thousands of camels were 
taken to Western Australia from India, and 
the camel-caravan has largely supplanted the 
bullock-team, They thrive upon the natural 
shrubs of the country, such as salt-bush, 
wattle, acacia, and mulga. They breed well, 
and the native are better than the freshly 
imported. 


In some villages of 
Switzerland the baker's oven is in gr : 
quest, espectally in the autumn, when many 
poor people are allowed to gather the wind. 
falls in large orchards. The fruit, cored and 
quartered, is brought on the most primitive 
of trays, and 1s generally dried «gratis after 
the baking 1s over for the day. Delicious 
wild berries are also dried in immense quan: 
tities. f 

A venerable couple from a far West- 
ern town arrived at night ata seaside — 
Weary, nan and wife went at once to bed. 
Just as the husband was falling asleep he 
murmured: “Listen to the surf, Matilda; it's 
glorious, worth the journey; 1 haven't heard 
it for forty years.” In the morning they peal 
no sea from windows or plazza. On inquiry, 
the husband discovered that a bowling alley 
had lulled him to rest. 

Attorney General Moloney, of 5pr'ns- 


replying to the query, “Can women 
township treasal 


France aod 
eat re- 


er? 


be legally appointed He 
1s rendered an opinion that they 
is the law provides tli at “No perso! - 
arred from y occupation 
employment, except military : 
se x.” A township treasurer is app 7 
and women may hold the office if prope! 
qualified. This is a new ruling. 
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MY FRIEND. 


BY LOUISE A. NORTON, 


If | could have you for my friend, 
| should not ask for more, 

Perhaps you'll smile and turn away, 
And treat me as of yore. 


if | could bave you for my friend, 
¥Yorgetful of the past; 

Those little words that pained me so, 
Which now and then were cast. 


If 1 could have you for my friend, 
1 should so happy be, 

And know that God had sent this gift 
From heaven, on earth to me. 


OF DEATH VALLEY. 


The place to which the rather forbid- 
ding name of Death Valley has been 
given, is situated on the borders of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. It is one of the 
joneliest, hottest, and most deadly and 
dangerous spots, not only in the United 
States, but in the whole world. It is 
no more than thirty-five miles long, and 
eight miles wide. It is a vast, sandy 
plain, standing something like 200 feet 
below the level of the sea. Originally a 
jake, it is now nothing more than the 
sink of the Amargosa River. 

On both sides, throughout its whole 
length, it is hemmed in by mountain- 
ranges rising to 11,000 feet above the 
sea-level; that on the west being the 
Telescope range, and that on the east, 
the Funeral range. Looking down the 
valley trom one of the ‘‘divides,”’ re- 
veals a region which seems, on the first 
blush, to be much like other deserts in 
the Western States of the Union—the 
Colorado Desert, the Gila Desert, the 
Mohave Desert, and the rest. But ac- 
tual experience shows it to be a very 
different. sort of place. In the waste re- 
giour just named, the sands are hot and 
blinding, and water is a rare com- 
modity. In the Death Valley there is 
water, but it is highly impregnated with 
chemicals, and is poisonous. 

Stretching from the foot of the oun- 
tains are glittering fields of salt, al- 
ternating with miles of white sand, 
drawn in places into high mounds by 
the whirling blasts that sweep down the 
gorge. The land appears in curving 
outline like the waves of the sea. The 
hummocks are made of the so-called 
“self-risiug earth;’’ the crust is two or 
three iuches thick, and very brittle; and 
underneath is a thin, slimy, salt mud ot 
unmeasured depth, from which rescue 
is impossible, 

Another curious feature of the valley 
is the phenomenon known as ‘‘salt 
earth.’ Innumerable pinnacles, each 
lapering to a point as fine as a needle, 
and each a foot big, rise in certain places 
in close array from the ground. ‘They 
are as hard as stone, and as dangerous 
0 animal life as sharpened stee). 

Death Valley received its name in the 

days of the Argonauts, About the 
middle of the year 1860, a wagon train, 
made up of a party of about thirty 
emigrants, passed through the Mormon 
settlements, en route for the New E!- 
dorado, They ascended the Funeral 
Mountains, threaded their way down 
oue of the few gorges, and entered the 
valley. Only two men managed to 
reach the other side; the others were 
killed by the heat and thirst, or by fall- 
ing into the hidden quicksands. 
_ Only a few months ago an investigat- 
ing party sent out by the United States 
Land Office, found at a lonely spot iv 
Mesquite Valley, an offshoot to Death 
Valley, an old wagon head, a tire, aud 
some pieces of old iron, relics of the fa- 
mous emigrant train which descended 
the valley thirty-six years ago, and 
Perished—every one of the party of 
forty being lost. 

Incidents such as these—and they 








— be multiplied—earned for Death 
alley a most unenviable reputation, 


b 7 i 
od emigrants making across country 


( thea a ° P 

r the gold-fields, learned to give ita 
Wide berth. 
fat there 
Déighh 


gob 


But a story got abroad 
was precious metal in the 
rhood, and mep, lured by the 
10 gold, and consequently careless 
of their lives, started to explore it. 





A survivor from one of the early emi- 
grant trains brought into San Francisco 
& story of how he stumbled along in a 
canon of the mountains west of the 
valley, and found a spring of water; aud 
how, sitting idly by the spring, he broke 
off a bit of the exposed rock, and was 
surprised to find it was of metallic sub- 
stance. It turned out to be silver, and 
there was a rush to the place, in the 
hope of finding a rich seam. 

A little later, a band of Mexicans 
came across a gold vein near the Amar- 
gosa River bed, east of Death Valley, 
but the Piutes of the desert came along 
and killed every one of them. 

In 1871, Lieutenant Wheeler, on an 
exploring trip, ordered his guide to 
cross the valley on foot. The guide de- 
clared it was impossible; so the Lieu- 
tenant called two svuldiers, who, with 
fixed bayonets, compeiled the man to 
lead the way. Within two hours, one 
of the soldiers staggered back to camp, 
hardly able to walk; the others were 
lost—they became insane, and strayed 
away to die. 

Not many years ago a Frenchman, 
named Isidore Daunet, with six com- 
panions, attempted to cross the valley 
on the way to Arizona. The party 
started, and before they realized their 
condition, their water-supply was gone. 
Half wild with their sufferings trom 
thirst, they cut the throats of their pack 
avimals, and drank the spouting blood. 
Daanet and one other man escaped with 
their lives; the rest perished. Two days 
afterwards, the Frenchman tied up his 
head in a white handkerchief, and puta 
bullet through his brain. Almost in- 
variably the victims of the valley—save 
when they fall into the quicksands—go 
mad before they die. 

The animal life of this strange quar- 
ter of the globe is, in many respects, 
unique, One of the greatest curiosities 
is the deadly ‘‘side-winder’’ snake, 
which is not found outside the deserts. 
Ita rattlesnake, about eighteen inches 
long, and flops about from side to side, 
instead of crawling like other reptiles. 
Its bite is fatal in three minutes. The 
gila monster, a poisonous lizard hardly 
less deadly, is also found there. 

Then there are rats with extraordi- 
nary ears, which bulge out at the side 
to an extent known in no other animals. 
There are ‘‘kangaroo rats’’ and ‘‘kan- 
garoo mice,’’ which get over the ground 
with a succession of vigorous hops, 
Their hind-legs and tails are surprisingly 
long and powerful. Dr. E. H. Merriam, 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
led an exploring party into the neigh- 
borhood three years ago, says they are 
not, in the true sense, either rats or 
mice, but belong to a species quite 
distinct. Another of the curious ro- 
dents of the valley is the scorpion 
mcuse, which feeds on scorpions, and, 
on the whole, has a good time of it. 
Again, there are the grasshopper mice, 
with a strong taste for centipedes, and 
the pocket mice, with huge wallets out- 


side their throats fur the storage of | 


provisions. During March aud April, 
a species of gnat, which might beat a 
Jersey mosquito at his own yame, ap- 
pears on the scene, aud stings both men 
and ‘‘burros’’ to madness, 


- brains of (bold. 


Whoever has a bad habit has a 
master. 





We best serve ourselves when we best | 


serve others. 

It is a great art to do the right thing 
at the right season. 

Men are most nearly right when they 
admit they are wrong. 





The man who has the ‘big head’’ 
often wears 4 stmall hat 

Every mxn who does wrong, is help- 
ing to lead an army of boys astray 


No man has any mercy on his own 


i setting s! w he @ B8e¢e@8 
There are peop!e w!o never care f 
music except when they 


Some people talk mut b about what a 


happy place heaven 1s, and do nothing to 


| make their homes resemble tft. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





People can generally make time for 
what they choose to do. 


Ugliness of the right sort is a kind 
of beauty—it attracts the observation and 
fixes the memory. 


Mignonette and yellow, pink or white 
tulips combine beautifully for an oval tn the 
centre of a dinner table. 


When the face is overheated or smarts, 
burns, irritates, etc., bathing with mflk will 
be found very soothing and nice. 


Husvavd: A bachelor doesn’t know 
what home ts. Wife: Neither do some married 
nen until long after midnight. 


He : Is this the first time you’ve been 
in love, darling? She, thoughtlessl): Yes; but 
it'# 80 nice that | hope it won't be the last! 


Jack: Well, did you propose last 
night? Tom: Must have done it. | know I 
meant to do tt, and l know we're enguged: so 
whatever I said must dave been all right 

Mr. Blinks, reading: **Mua is by na- 
ture master, subduer, and tamer of " Mra. 
Blinks: “Ilusb! I should just Hike to see 
you " “Of the animal kingdom.” “Ob!” 





Ata political meeting in St. Georges, 
5. &., a fow nights ago, filty-nine candidates 
for oMces spoke. Regrets were freely ex- 
pressed that all of them could not be elected. 


**Maude Pryme is such a conscienticus 
creature.”” “Her equal doesn't exist. Why, 
she didn't really enjoy kissing her flance un 
til he persuaded her that ft was a solemn 
duty.” 

A short time ago a publisher brought 
out a book entitied “Advice to Plain Women.’ 
Only one copy has yet been disposed of, and 
that was taken by the office boy to his mother 
for curl paper. 


Practical aunt: Do you think you are 
qualified to become the wife of a poor mant 
Sweet girl: Oh, yes; it’s all fixed! Wo are to 
live in a cottage; and | know how to make 
cottage pudding. 


Hauyhty lady, who has just purchased 
ustamp: Must I putit on myself? Post office 
assistunt, very politely: Not necessarily, 
ma'am; it will probably accomplish more tt 
you put ft on the letter.” 


Grandpa : Don’t get scared, Willie; 
the tiger ts about to be fed—that's what makes 
him Jump and roar so. Willle, easily: Oh, I 
ain't afraid of him, grandpa! Papa's the same 
way when his meals ain't rendy! 


*““Ah—’’ asked the lady, “this rouge 
will not—er—rub offf" “Oh dear, no mem,’ 
said the clerk; “it is expecially warranted to 
stand all the kisses of investigation one’s 
feminine friends may Choose to try on tt.” 


Dr. Oliver Wendel! Holmes once said 
that when he was young be liked his pratse 
in teaspoonfuls, that when he got older he 
preferred it tn tablespoons, and that In ad- 
vanced years he was content to receive tt tn 
ladles. 


iJ 


FAasculinities. 


The management of the Austrian fe- 
male prisons ts in the hands of female reil 
«ious orders. 


“Who won that long distance walk- 
ing match?” “Spriggines.” “He did! Who waa 
his trainer?’ “His baby.” 


There is no man so friendless but that 
be can find « friend sincere enough to tell him 
disag reveable truths. 


The latest development of meanness 
isa man who turns his envelopes inside out 
and uses them a second time, 


““My wife and I get along very nicely 
without quarreiling.”” “low do you manage 
ur" “I'm a traveling salesman.” 


It is now declared that Bryan most 
resemmbies in personal appearance the late 
John McCullough, the tragedtan. 


Many men show remarkably good 
taste In their reelection of ties until they put 
their necks Into the matrimontal halter. 


“Do you have a good deal of trouble 
changing servants?” “No, tndeed; the last 
only stayed an hour, and the one before didn't 
even take off her hat.” 


“Dawson is awfully in love with him- 
self.’ “Well, it's natural that a man should 
reciprocate the affection of the only person 
who ever admired him." 


Miss Frank: 1 believe in woman’s 
rights. Jack Cleverton: Then you think 
every woman should have a vote? Miss 
Frank: No; but lthink every woman should 
have a votor. 


A Florida boy bas shed his skin, It 
came Off tn a single ptece from his neck down, 
and tsa “perfect cast of the human form, and 
isabout the consistency of hard glue, which 
it mach resembles.” 


“The doctor ordered your husband 
whisky for his rheumatism. Does it do him 
any good?” “Hie says it does him «a world of 
good, but I votice the twinges come upon him 
more frequently than ever.” 


A map at Lexington, Ky., a few days 
ago thought his young son was dead and 
ordered «a coffin for him. Hefore the coffin 
arrived the boy revived, and now stands a 
good chence for recovery. 


Husband, during domestic diflerence : 
-don'tknow how ittsa that you have such a 
bad temper, Wile, with whom patience hae 
ceased to be a virtue: It's because lve kept tt 
too long—far too long. No wonder tt's bad 


She: You may stay what you will, I 
think you will find that women are less 
wicked than men. Lexpect that heaven will 
be Inhabited principally by women. He: Very 
likely. The men, of course, will generally be 
found tn the smoking room below. 


Neil: I felt awfully sheepish last 
night. 

Melle: Why? 

Nell: Charlte called me hte litthe lant 

telle: Maybe he was trytng to pull the wool 





Mutual friend: It really is shocking, 
dear, the way in which you and your hus 


don't separate from him. Injured wife: What! 
vo away and leave him alone to do Just as he 
likes? Notine! 


Elder sister: Come, Clarence, take 
your powder likeatman., You never hear me 
making any complaint about such uw Iittle 
thing as that. Ciarence: Neither would Lif I 
could daub iton my face; 1t is swallowing it 
that I object to. 


Mrs. Poppin: Don’t you miss your 
husband very much, now that he tin away? 
Mrs. Golightly: Ol! not at all. You see he 
| left me plenty of money, und at breakfast I 


and half the time I forget that he is not there. 





thustastic young minister, that the time t« 


“Goodness, no!’ exclaimed old Mrs. Jason 
“War's about the only chance the men folke 
has to show that they alr really any use." 


Lawyer, cross-examining: Are you 
single? 

Female witness: No. 

Lawyer: Then you are « married woman? 

Witness: No. 

Lawyer: 50 you are u widow? 

Witness: No. 

Lawyer: But, my dear madam or mies, you 
must belong to one Of these Classes As what 
shall I put you down? 

Witness: I am—an—engaged woman 


Many years ago a lady called at the 
| establishment of “a celebrate! mad doctor 
Khe sobbed bitterly—she wasin vreat trouble 
| Hler son, who had «a large fortune, fancied 
himself a merchant's clerk engaged tn ex 


tensive mercantile transactions. She called 
with her son the next day by appotntment 
The doctor requested her to retire; she lett 
with a #emall parcel, and the youth presented 
a bill for payment. The doctor had been pre 


pared for this form of tneantty rhe young 
man was pounced upon by four er 
and d yt ited f 
y 
“ * 
wy . 
t the doct . 
tensive pure agen frou i jewe ' " 
sent her clerk with her in «cab to recetve the 


; money trom her husband 


band quarrel and carry on. | wonder you | 


| Just set a newspaper upin frontoft his plate, 


“Don’t you think,’’ asked the en- | 


near at band when wars will be no more?” | 


over your eyes 


*“Well,”? said the philosopher to the 
man who was thred, “you know that nothing 
worth having can be wot without bard work.” 
“That's what makos ne xo tired of you phil 
osophers,” wes the reply “‘You are always 
making that remark, and enying 1 ae if tt 
were something to be thankful for.” 


Thomas Morris, addressing the Staf- 
fordshire, kogland, tron and steel managers, 
wentioned baving tn hit possession drawn 
wire worth #4 22a pound, or more than een 
perton. Hairepring wire te worth @400,000 per 
ton, and the barbed wire used by dentists In 
tooth nerve extraction @21%) (0 perton. The 


baste material of all is ordinary cheap ore 


The following good story about Mr. 
and Mra. Gladstone Comes from Cannes, They 
were sitting mear the pulpit; but, when the 
sertognm began, Mr (sladstone turned to bin 


wife, and santd trritubly, “I can’t hem’ 
‘ 


| “Never mind, my dear, elie replied, in a 


Whisper joud enough to teach the pulpit 
“never mind; go to sleep It will do you 


much more wot” 


The London Sketch says tbat Sir 
Heory Irving onée entered « tratn in London 
and found that four passengers already cx 
cupled the corners of the car:lage, and had 
approprinted the rest of the sents for thet: 
portinanteausa, As no one moved Sir Henry 
continued to stand, holding on to the bat rafl 
After a while one of the passenyers sulkily 
beyan tomove bis luggage from the semt, se« 
ing which the actor remarked in his tlandest 
tone, “OO, plense don't let me disturb you 
Im wetting out at Scotland 


Lord Aberdeen tells the following 
story of himself Hie left London at mtdnigte 


in a sleeping car forthe North In the mort 
lng, When he Was awakened, he auwa «etranger 
Opposite biu 

“hb gcuse mie muted Chie t we “ts y i 7 
if 

w t | a twhf epile ‘ 

tliat “ t y » 

‘I aDgwer ow 

“4 ~ : 
the sieep of others 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The cecided reaction against all heavy 
Interlinings is increasing. Physicians have 
loudly provesled against all the extra 
weight that these linings, edded to already 
hesvy and widely distended skirta, pro- 
duce 

It wae jast thm «tate of things formeriy 
that brought back the hoop skirt into 
favor, which, ugly though \( was and in 
convenient, was certainly an improve 
ment the beavy-lineid voluminous 
ekirie that were far too weighty for either 
comfort or bealth. 

To imitate the coloring of some bird by 
blending different materials together bas 
been the alm of the aillinera, who, it uust 
be confessed, have succeeded much better 
than would nave been suppowrd 
The peacock bat is immensely fashionable 


on 


ia wea lble, 


and is considered sultableto wear with 
any ecstume, A dark blue fancy straw 
shading into green has the entire crown 
covered with tulle of both blue and green 
uriously twined together, and put on #0 
full that almoat the entire bat is covered, 
The tulle te also arranged in tuwe at ihe 
back, while straight! across e hal, in the 
form: of « epread out fan, lea spray of 
biack feathera, which have been uimed 
of until only the potnts are .eft fui Un- 
dernmeath the masses of tulle around the 
brim and at (he back where the brim turns 
uy, are magenta Fue roRe8 Laer abc aely 


together, which give just the Wart tone 


Dece=sary The combination of coloring 


is certainiy Lemutiful, but the hat is koje 
What heavy in appearenes 

A toilette in rose taffeta, with 
black dot, quaint 
skirt, which fortns a short 
front and long panels at either 
dered with | 
wide while three 


a &Ina! 


has «A double peasant 


apron in the 


site, ber 


ack velwet rit’ e@ineh 


ery te 
rowaiot toe same trim- 
gore, 


rose mousseline de 


ming aiorns the Oettom of tae front 
The 


Sole bas a deep or 


blouse bo tlee of 


liet of the same t ered 


With the ri th mn ta tog ut graceful rij 


ples all round the neck. Two straps of 


nergtending from the 
either 


the 
te tue 
fraout 


ritein shoulders 


Waist Ornamen Bide of the 


Phe 
ealitn lias a deep poin 


an cein ure f biack 


the 


twece,. 


*ealendling over 


skirt, and fastens at the back under achr 
bow ofthe same, The silk collar taud is 
enetrcied by a single row of the ribtben, 
anid bas larwe@ oulstandiog loops al lace at 
the back The bishop sieeve iaiof latleta, 
and ts embellished with wany rows of 
ribbon, excending from the #«houtder to 
the atraight call of silk, whieh Is bordeireod 


with the rith the = t: 
bow atthe back, and 


on “ 


stylish 


op 


sinal!l 
Is extged with ad 
frill of white lave fallrog over the hana, 


An attr ve xgowo tion blue demin hasa 
full, plain skirt with aderp bem stitched 
with wiitte 

A snugly fitted bexniicee isn enriched | u 


front and back with Liree bow pals of lie 


demin aiitebed one-quarter of an inch 
from either etge, the foont ones belng 
trimmed from the ne Kt the bust with 
tw seties of fancy wl ‘ peemrl i tions, 


The belt is white leather 
bart af 


Biart bow of 


Phe draped col- 
white 
thie 


lar taffeta riboon tasa 


Satine al the beck Phe 
Kigot sleeves are Uriuiiued with 


eun 


A pornted 


et: ched and garnished with) pear! 
buttons Tois same stv.e is very effoctive 
In@either pigueor check #oolens 

Skirle are worn quile @Ven ail ar nad 
no te neer behind than te ore te al a aie 
confined to the back, amd itt bam 
is ermaployed, quite platm skirts being pre 
ferre*, alt igh a tle orpamentation is 
acdiiniseible. 

Pretiy capes are seen, to accompany 
daiuty calling c mtu nes Phey are of od 
red or old blue old gold or dull green 
broche, linei and triganmet with black or 
white mousecline de sole Fiounces 


thick ruches, chou, @iaborate collars and 
mbOons are used Upon them in profusion 

Travellog gowns are preferably sim pie, 
butct 
of one alpace or mohair orof mixed goods, 


perfect Hnisn siastvie, They are 
aince (the la<t named areextreme 
able and do dust or 
Covert cloth ts adinirable for the purpose. 
The tallor-wade effect is usualiv preferred, 
the skirt being but 
and baving only « Very narrow 


Lv service 


not show mous ure 


piain, iined with silk 


baircloth 


facing, say from three to five lncues wide. 
Suitching, st?taps and bations are permit. 
ted as ornamentation. Toe upper pari 
the costume freguentiy consista of a coat 
with io we fronteé ening «a _ < era 
cnet e rie aie, f ~ 4 
ne * ef A v ! | 

oe . » 4 = ares i 
; 4 “ * ‘ 

‘ f ». * “ ; 

“ere & ~« i . \ toe ~ ‘ 

Tet four bultou lengU ww gilece biar 


bias, stretched 
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ritz gloves form an appropriate finish to 
the costume. 

A fashionable walking costume 
qreen serge, the tablier of the pisin 
being bordered at the foot and the right 
side by a bias band of bisck satin, The 
leftside is adorned with three clasps in 
biack passementerie. The bodice has « 
back, the front opening 
over a plastron of white failie gathered at 
the waist. Motifeof passementerie orna- 
ment the sites of 


ia of 
skirt 


band of satin, and there is a neck ruche of 
ince. Toe wristof the bias sleeve 
is adorned with a motifof passementerie 
and a lace frill. 


white 


indications that hint of 
autumn are ekirts ornamented 
sround the foot by narrow bands of velvet 
paton flat. Others are encircled by simi- 
banda to the height of sizor seven 
This fashion of velvet on worsted 


Among other 


atyies 


jar 
inc e8, 
goods promises to be a winter feature, for 
sill! other ekirt# are seen 
velvet, with velvet figures 


the form of 


and points of 


likewise on bodice in #quare 


or round beleros, and motifs variously die 


wit! 


Troma! lace or embroidery com posing 


revers or fiat coqnilies, In fact, velvet or- 


‘ 


namentation of costames bo'h dark and 
izgbt seemete he the one thing that te 
fully decided with respect to cool weather 


wardrobes, The newer form of «!eewes, in 


whieh «tight, close portion is opposed by 


a bouflant arrangement, gives an excelent 


opp ‘rtuntty for combinations of goondia 


It in also sale counul upon a variety of 
innumerabie 
piails, made 
are having 
but 


accepied 


attractive cape models and 


wr 


without 
latter 


short sacks, with « 


juite straight These 
a.reaty, 


readily 


julte a vogue tn Pari« 


per- 
haps they wii las 


eotored ele 


here het coats of 


light 
large buttons 


ing 


with 


ne tie tit 
th, adorned 
of velvet of various 


and revers and collar 


scades, wil! be wort 


As for hata, tt is more diteull to praddict 


what their characteristics will ba, for fash- 
tl 
‘it hats are lkelv 
ack te 


fieyaul Cresses, 


in tmalitinery are® move 
a 
largely 


tons ing even 


than in wns. 


to be worn, and ¢t 


Will aecOm pany thany 
tm all 


ifie 


(ostrich feathers wil be eonployest 


profusion, 


sorts of ways amdin | 


being 


principal ornament to be ian t 
as t 


by 


tat 


A costume of blue alpaca t e plain 


Taround the fox 'we 


the 


skirt adorne 
row bands of blue gallioon ter tes. 
the 
vive basa 
nt 
very 


ing outlined in earne man 


ber 
blouse bb short 
and opens tn fr 


al paw Phe 


wera plastron « 


LaTE SSLLOF en 


white failie and os (trimmed with 


bands of narrow galioon, The belt is like 
wise of white faille, the ravat 


white tulle with ae Gti. La 


Odds and Ends. 


,ARIRLY GF 


StU RJR is. 


calloped Potatoes Pare and lice 


}» 


Hutter an earthen pe 


oOtat 


n, sprinkle with a 


aver of pertat« con 
i op 
Hake aa al 


at 


uracup 


i 


wit? M asbrooms, — 


NuUuUsi ross, 
tallesp 
et anal et tt 
ous; when 
wa mh add eigh* 


lee poontt 


' 
are@ S@.. 


beaten 


Co 


With four tal 
k until 


,e 


eggs 
an«d ser 


Almond Charlotte 


In falf acapeot celki Water two boars 
\ 

Bianeh ooe cup of sluson@ meats and chop 

them nhuos Put three large spoonfuls of 


granulated sugar in #/Saucepan over the 
tire, aud when itis ufélted put in the nut 


uieats apd stir until (they become eligbtly 


broe#ued; Tem 
tbe meats are cold roli 


a double boller 


them fine 
one and 


the fre, 


and add to them three quarters of acup of 


sugar. Draw the b 


of the fire and gradually stir in 


iznture 


stir a few mon ts; remove quickiy from | Way. Should it be a tough fowl, more stock 
@ rang at n he dien in a par f should be added, and it should e« k at 

- ; a w ne teas : east (w D irs to be tender 
er ain 4 ey © mix e Hareala Creme rake a fine jy Zz 
rt - ker he add “ iarte hare, partiy break off the tore e228, TemOve 
fw pped cream, and st unt t ss the skin from tbe fillets and haunches 
ibick that it cannot settie, Turn into pre | and lard them weil. Remove the bone of 


the front. The wide | 
+-eollar of white feille rs bordered by a bias 


baving quiiles | 


{ bats | 


Hare 


The | 
rig tem? thas yue 
f bine! 
aris of | 
two 


being of 


trilis 


iting 
atoes and s°aeon 
butter and a littie | 
ittle 


;Uarters 


and 
onfuls of 
become hot, 
{hese are 
eze% Owell 
ils of cream. 


Season to taste, | 


To roak* almond 
charlotte, soak half aChaPmeg@ of gelatine 


ve from the fre, and when 
Put in 
one balf cups of 
miik and the rolied meats, and pisce over | 
Beat light the yolks of two eggs, 


lilng Inlik to ome side | 
the ege 
Put In the soaked gelatine and 


pared mouids, and set it away in a cool 
piace to become firm. 

Canary Padding.—Thbe weight of three 
egg* in flour, sugar, and butter. Mix four 
and suger, cream the butter, add it, have 
the three eggs beaten (whites and yolks 
separately), add the yolks, lastly the 
whites; put into a shape, bake or boil. 
Serve wine sauce. 

Worm.eaten Furniture.—Rub the furni 
‘ture with wercurial ointment, filling in 
the holes already made, and the ravages 
will be arrested. Of course, this ointment 
must not be applied to inlaid brass or 
bubl. 

Handles of Knives.—To take out stains 
| from ivory handles, takea piece of soft 
_ flannel, dip it in chioride of lime (mind 
| your fingers bave no cuts or abrasions of 

skin), rub the stain well away, pass the 
flannel! over the whole handle; do all this 
as quickly as possible, wash the handle in 
scapand waterto getall the chioride of 
lime off again. 


Orange Brandy.—T» three quarts of pale 
brandy, pour into an op’n vessel, add two 
pounds fine sugar, then the rinds of six 
Seville oranges and the juiceot twelve; 
then add quart of skimmei milk boiling 
hot, and let it stand eignt days, stirring it 
well each at on the 
elghih day strain througha flannel 
and bottie it for use. 

Poiteh.—A good beeswax polish is the 
best means of rubbing and polishing oak 
furniture. It will not darken the color of 
the wood as linseed ot] does, and in every 
respect (here is nothing equai for the pur- 
pose, noteven French polishing. 


day once least; then 


bag 


Bread Poultice.—In a smail and per- 
fectly clean saucepan have a teacupful of 
boiling water. Add breadcrambs, or the 
crumbs of as ale loaf; an ounce and a half 
to two ounces will be sufficient for this 
quantity of water, and let it soak over the 
fire for about five minutes. Then turn it 
into a piece of rag, and spread it of suitable 
size and evenly. This plan insures ita ba- 


ing Pot 
Potato Cheese —Cut some cold boiled 
potatoes into slices and put them into a 


well buttered pie disn, add some cheese 
/eut into sticss, som’ cayeine pepper and 
salt, repeating this until the dish is nearly 
fall; then pour over the whole one pint of 
j}unik. Hake in a quick oven one hour. 
Apple Padding.—Pautinto a basin halfa 
|) poand of bread crumbs, the same weight 
of appies, after they are peeled, cored, and 
eutup, @ quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
the sare quantity of dried currants (well 
| Washed). Beat up « quarter of a pound of 
bulter, whisk into the latter three or four 
eves, add some grated lemon rind, and 
briskly stir this iuto the other ingredients. 
Put the mixture into a buttered basin, tie 
over with a cloth, and boil gently for three 
bours, taking care that the water does not 
| boul over the pudding, 


Ke onomical Breakfast Dish —Hoil a 
) smoked haddock and an egg: take the 
| bones out of the haddock and the egg out 
of the shell, mix together, and eat with a 
fork and spoon. No amount of flesh-food, 
in moderation, can give quite so much 
bodily support to a hard worker as a meal 
like this, 
| ‘2 21¢en of Paddings.—Half a pint of fine 
breadcrumbs, one pint of milk, half a tea 
eupful of brown sugar, two yelks of eggs 
well beaten), the rind of a lemon grated, 
apiece of batter the sizeof half an egg: 
bake all lightly in a pie-dish, and, when 
done, spread over a layerof any kind of 
jam that is preferred. Whip the whites of 
the two eggs with a dessertspoonful of 
sifted sugar, in which has been stirred a 
| drop of essence of lemon; spread over the 
pudding, and repiace it in the oven (which 
should not be very hot) until tightly 
browned. It may be eaten either hot or 


| cold, 

| Chicken a la Casserole. — Procure a 
French casserole of brown earthen ware, 
with a close-filting cover. Prepare the 


ebicken by singeing ana drawing, but 
without stuffing. Put itin the casserole, 
| cover the breast and legs with slices of 
bacoD, putone pintof hot brown atock in 
the pot, with four potatoes cut in bails, 
and SIX very Small onions or gariica Pat 
the casserole in the oven, and cook until 
| the chicken is tender, usually from forty- 
five minutes toan hour, without 
ing tae cover. When 
taste, and serve in 
ehicken is delicious when cooked in this 


remov- 
done, season to 















For headache (whether sicor nervous), 


emt har he 
neuralgia reeawaiem lumbage. pains and weaky uw 


in the b ck, spine of Kioneys, pain aroand th 
iH of the) ines acd pains of aM bina 


ay swe 

he Spnitcation of Ratway’s Ready Relief will at ry 
immediate case, and its coutiowed use fora tow pon 
effe_ts a permanen: cure. ’ 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUsS. 


A half to a teaspoonfulof Rewly Kelief tn 3 hair 
tarnller of water. ed as often as the diwharees 
contioue, aud a flanne! saturat d wite Kealy Relies 
plaed over the stomach or bowels, will afford im. 
meiiate elicf and sews eff cta cure. 

intervalle—A half t+ a teaspoonfal in half a tembier 
of water will. in a few mivutes, cure (remps, spacns 
Sour Stenach, Naarea V. miting, Hearthern, Ne- 
vousness Slecplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulcucy 
a d aU internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 
There is not a remeetial agent In the work! that «H 
cure fever aug ague and al, otmer malarh ax hitiee 
amd other fevers. aided by KADWAY'S PILLS « 
quickly as RADPWAL SS READY RELIEF 
Price @ ccnis per bottle. Seld by ail druggists 


adway’s 


Pills 
Always Reliable, Purely Vegetable 


Perfee tly 
law purify 





tas’eless, elegantly ccate«l, nt: meu 

cleasse and +trengthen tADWAT s 
VILLS .ot the cure © all disorders of the Ss .omarh, 
K.wels, Kidneys Bletder, Nervous Diseases, Duzz 
ness, Vertigu, Costiveness, Piles 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Bitiousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation 
And all Disorders of the Liver. 


Observe the following symptoms 
diseases of the digestive orgrms : Cust 
ward piles, fulluess of bieod .o the head, acidity o 
stemach, nausea, heartharn, disgust of ftre«l fuller 
of weight in the -tomach, sooreructa toms sigking 
fluttering of the heart. cheking or suffieatiog = 
thas When in a iying pesture, clmness of Viei fh, det 
«Ff Welbs before che sight, fewer amd dull pains 
head, deficieney of pers, iration, yellow ness of Ue 
aml eyes, pale in the chest, li. te, and sr 
flushes of heat, bur tag tu the fesh 

A tewuoses of RADPWAY's PILLS wil ft th 
system of all the albrve named dtserders 


PRICE 25 CTS. A BOX. SOLD BY BRUCEISTS 


re allting [1 
peaticr ! 
oT 





~ 


side 


tre hind-lezgs so as to be able to flatten 
them to the body, and tis it round neatly. 
Lay the hare in a geod sized baking Un, 
salt it weil, cover it with bot butter. Bake 
it for twenty minutes in a fairly-hot oven, 
basting it frequently with dripping. Cover 
itwitha pint or moreof siightiy sour 
creain or miik, then bake it till done, 
basting with the liquor in the tin. D sh it 
up on a Suitable dish. Add to the con- 
tents of the baking-tin a littie melted 
giaze; ict itcome to a boil, stirring steadily 
till slightly recuced and thickened, and 
pour it through a strainer all over the 
hare. Sweet fresh cream or milk can be 
used instead of sour. The sauce in (thls 
case should be thickened with a little but 
ter worked with flour and fine cboppe 
parsley; and a jew drops of vineKcar inust 
be stirred in at the iast moment 


OVERRATED —There is a wicespres 
lief that the five senses of saveges sre ©* 
traordinarily sharp and acute; aD i in the 
matter of vision especiaily, popu's* opin 
ion would award the palm tothe [nulan. 
The popular notion is, however, ¢.e4ry 
the wrong. 

An English traveler in South Amernes 








a te 


in 





the casserole. The | 


recently had occasion to tesi the questo? 
| He was greatly surprised to find (hate 
| guides could distinguish objects wh ue 
| contd not make oat at all. 
Thus, whena tiny speck apres: * 
|} the landscape of the pampas, 4 nse 


could tell by the sigbt and moveme 
what manner of thing it was He sutre 
quently discovered that this extraor’)! ary 
range of vision was due more to (Oe gt 
perience than to the actual posses: 
keen eyes. For when he took 
guides off their native beath, aud 
them unfamiliar sights and scene 
city, neither could see any bette! than & 
ordinary person. 

As a matter of fact, the five sens 
dull Compare 
zed ma 


hority says that s 


geo of bis 
gave 


s 


Indian or savage are 
the five senses of civ! 


ant 


. 
yet sau 


5 au 
but few «5 
tastes Dul 
odors, and 


| and vlant 


ights, hears but few ® 
few flavors, 


that his wove life 


s1m6..5 
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Her Giolden Glory. 





BY A. 5. 





“The truth were kinder to you, 

my poor cbild. You may prolong 

your mother's life by your loving care of 

per, but cure is impossible; and it were 

hardly kind to wish ber with us long, 
seeing how st.e suffers.” 

The speaker, a kind-faced man of middle 
age, looked with softened eyes on the 
pained pale face of the girl before him. 
There was something very pathetic about 
the wan weary looks of the chiild-woman, 
in her shabby scanty dressof some dull 
color that seemed to barmonizs with the 
sadness of her surroundings. 

it wasa poor bouse in a shabby gentee! 
stree', a street that tradesmen hurried 
through with gloomy looks, for everything 
about betokened poverty and debt. 

The doctor’s wellappointed carriage 
which was now waiting at the door was an 
object of intense interest to a group of 
hungry looking, tagged little youngsters 
who waited to see the doctor get in and be 
driven away in finestyle by his grey- 
beaded coach wan. 

Dr. James leaned back in his cushioned 
seat with a troubled look in his keen grey 
eyes. The picture of tha: young haggard 
face haunted him painfully. He was not 
usualiy so impressionable, 

Yet truly it was sad Ww see how that poor 


“ft you give one word of hope?” 


lonely child clung tothe fragile life that | 


was fast drifting away to where there is 
no pain. He bad done his best, but Giod 


bad willed that no man’s best sbould | 


equal the mercy of His. 
Dining io bis bandscome stately h vse 
that night with his grave-eyed motheriess 


litle son sitting opposite gim, Dr. James | 


again thoughtof the girl whese misery 
bad touched his heart. 

He caressed his little lad’s bright bair 
with a strong tender touch as he thought 


of the girl passing the lung night-watches | 


alone by the side of ber dying mother, 
thought of her till a great restlessness fell 
upon bim and caused bim to finish his 
dainty meal with haste: then kissing his 
boy tenderly he said: 

“No frolic to-night, Guy: papa has wok 


to do—work, my boy, that must not wait | 


for pleasure.”’ 
Then he hurned away that he might not 


| street, them agentic knock caused her to | 
| ®art. Who could come tothem at that 
late hour? They had no friends. Yet stay, 
might not the doctor come back? Yes, it 
must be him. 

Swatching up the light, Hope descended 
the stairs, timid and stepping fast, opened 
the door, and let in the murk and mist of 
the wet night, and with it the strong hel p- 
fal presence she had learnt to prize more 
than she knew. 

“Oh, it is so good to see you. How kind 
of you to come again !”’ 

Excitement at secing him so unex pect- 
edly bad brought a pink flush to her child- 
like face,a brightness to ber big brown 
eyes. 

“The doctor looked at her amazed. It 
had never cccurred to him to think her 
pretty, seeing her with ail the bloom and 
freshness of youth crushed out by sorrow. 
Now, noting her marveilous hair, he 
thought: 

“What wonders bappiness would do for 
| this poor child.”’ 

But nothing of these thoughts showed in 
his looks as witha grave kind swiile he 
took tbe door out of her feeble hold and 
closed it, saying: 
| “I thought | would ivok in to see how 
| you were gettingon. How is your mother 
| now ?’ 





| ‘Sleeping so sweetly. Come up and 
look atber. It makes ine al.uost hu peful 
to see her => casy.’’ 

The doctor followed her up the dark 
Barrow Stairs silentiy, and, seeing the 
calm sieep of Lhe sick woman, said: 

“i do pot think #be will suffer any more 
pain. Soade the light there; so S26 will 
|; sleep for hours. Come downstairs, and 


“I bave no other lamp,"’ said Hope, 
“No matter, the lamplight shines on 
your window.” 
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dawned, damp and dreary as onity a Lon- 
don dawn can be, and Hope's tired eyes | 
found no exuitation in the light, for it 
showed her more piainly the inexplicable 
ebange in her dear one. 

‘Could you get mea cup of tea, 
Queenie?” asked a weak voice. | 

Hope’s heart sank; there was no provis- 
ion against even such a simple meal ss 
thie in the bare house, and she bad no 
money or any hope of getting any. 

She brought the invalid the juicy grapes 
the doctor had left, and the rich wine, but 
though the poor mother took them grate- 
fully, there was still the desire for *‘a cup 
of hot tea.”’ 

“Try to doze again, dariing, whiie 1 go 
to get you one,” said Hope, whiie she 
hopeiesaly wondered how thai littie need 
could be satisfied. 

She quickly went through their poor 
possessions. Nothing to sell, positively 
no' bing that would raise a shiliing. 

While she worried over it, ber bair, 
carelessly knotted up, tambied down. 
She took itin her bands impatientiy—it 
looked like a rope of gold. How «he 
wished it was! Why, surely it was worth 
money, though. NSbe would see. 

Tying on an oid bonnet, she ran from 
the house, through the poor street into a 
handsome road, where the shopkeepers 
were taking down their shutters. 


In the window of one, a merry-eyed old 
man was unveiling a wax emprees with 
wonderfully dressed tresses. 

Hope went in, and with breathless baste, 
said: 

“Do you buy hair?" 

‘Certainly, miss, as much as we can 
get, if it is good.’’ 

“Ie mine good 7"' said «he, taking off her 
bonnet and shaking down all her golden 
giorvin « dazziing massof Lewiidering 
brightness. 





| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| let me speak to you, child, ’ 
' 
| 
| 
' 


Standing beside himin the poor little 
parior, with her tair face turned to the 
| lampiight, Hope waited impatientiy for 
| him to *peak. 
| Her composure burt him, forhe knew 
| how much itcost her. Moved by a divine 
| compesstion, be put out his hand and 
touched her radiant littie head, saying in 
a tender tone: 
| Poor child, you are so young to be left 
| alone in this hour of trouble. Is there no 
friend who wilicume and wait with you 
till this anxiety is ended ?"’ 
Hope crepta little closer to him; she 


be tempted to stay by the disappointment feit, just then, ber full seed of compan 


in his darling’s eyes. Bidding a servant | 


ionsbip. 


peck a bottle of wine, and a few fine Inan awestruck voice, with great ques 
bunches of delicious blooming grapes, he tioning eyes that seemed to read his soul, 
prepared to go out into the gloom of the she said: 


winter's night. 


“There i- noone. Will the end «ime 


“Shall I order the carriage, sir?’’ asked soon?” 


the scandalized footman, who esteemed 


bie master’s dignity next only in import- look like tbat. The poor mother will soon | 


ance to his own. 
“No, Dare, I will walk. (Give me the 


“Yea On, my poor little girl, do not 


be taken beyond ali troubles. Yes, chiid, 


soon, Very soon. It might be days or it | 


basket. Thanks. Oh, and the umbrella; might be bears, but it must be soon. 


it rains, I see.’’ 


That is why | wieh you had someone with 


A moment later bis tail figure was lost you. It is not right you shouid be all 


in ihe gloom of the nigbt. 


alone. You are so young, and it must be 


in a dimly-lighted, bare-looking bed- such a bitter grief to you.”’ 


cbam ber, a sick woman slept heavily that The tender kindness of his words | 
touched her, she tried to tell him she was | 


sleep that comes to rest the poor body be- 
fore the great wrestie with death comes to 
quiet pain for all time. 


grateful to him for his interest in her, that 
she meant to be brave, but, somehow, 


Standing beside ner is the one thing in words would not come. She felt faint. 


the worid she grieves to leave, her only 


In truth, but littie food hed passed her 


chiid—preity pale Hope Rivers. There ‘s lipsthatday. The iamplight seemed to 
a look of fear and dread in the loving eyes dance, then wavered and went out, 


that are fixed so inquiring!y upon the 


grey chill looks of thedying woman. 
“Poor darling, she sieeps weil, it will 


Dr. James opened the window that the 
cold wet air might biow upon her, then he 


resther. Surely she is easy now, for she quickiy mounted thé stairs to get the only 


smilea, 


light Thesick woman still slept sereneéiy, 


With a littie sob of pain the girl with the lull before the storm. 


noiseless steps crossed the room and stood 


He too the flickering light to the lower 


before a little table with a small iooking- room where Hope stiil lay likes dead 
xlase upon it and a few toilet necessaries. thing, all ber lowely bair falling about her 
Sbe looked with unpitying eyes upon jike s golden shroud. 


the wanness of her reflected face. How 


“A dreamof geldand white woman- 


quiet it was, how miserabiy the rain beat hood,” thought tbe doctor as be bent over 
upon the window pane. Soe was weary her, and remembered the wine he had 
with long watching and ber eyes drooped brought with him, he quickly knocked of! 


beavily with sleep she dared not take. 


the neck of the bottie, and then forced 


So to keep yourself awakesbe unbraided gomeoct the life saving fluid between the 
allthe wonderful wealth of goiden bair girl's pale lips. 
(bat was ber only glory. such living locks Sbecame'to herself with a start anda 
of ruddy beauty, that fluttered fairy iike vine flush at sight of ber bared neck, then 
from the fettering comb, and covered her with grave womenliness thanked him, 


with a mantie of loveliness. 


and twisted up ber bair into @ great untidy 


It was really wonderful bair, of great koot, while she talked nlm about ber 
length and silkiness, waving with rippies mother. 


‘ 


t light, and luxuriant as the compassion 
s(6 tresses that veiled the nude fairness o 


tscdiva, Sen 
Hope, womanlike, bad pride and pleas 
4r@ in ber heir, for it gave her some ai 
bee uly but just now tbat wae iorg 
ten, she only brushed and tended 


Keep awake. 


- After be bad persuaded her to drink 
{f some more wine, he left her to ber dreary 
vigil, shut up alomein that dreary house 


with oa laet day g Foman 

he misery o! ta weighed down the 
z re beart He determined 
find someone in the wooing who we 
stay with the poor giri, Dul vetween then 


Nhe paused in ber task to listen to the and the morning iay (be iong Gark nigit. 


firm strong step of a man in the quiet wet , Then the in>vitabie day of dissolution 


Laying ber upon the scrubby little sofa, ! 


‘430d bless me! you have beautiful hair 
But why sell your chief attraction 7" asked 
| the old man, touching the soft meshes 
gently with covetous hands 

‘Because | want money. My mother i« 
| dying, every momentisan age of agony 
| that | am away trom her. Give me money 

andteke my poor hair I would sell mv 
| soulto give my darling ease, Ke quick 
| oh, please be quick. Think how the pre 
| cious time flees, Give me the sciesors; 
| ee, there itis. every lock of it. Take t', 
| 


and give me the money "’ 

The old man took the soft meshes in bi« 
| band He was perplexed, put out by her 
haste and eagerness, Somehow «he mas- 
| tered hia cautious slow nature 
| Hetook a sovereign outof the till; the 
| masa of glittering hair shamed the eoin- 
| ber pleading eyes, too, told with biu: —and 
| he took out another aod thrust them inte 
| her hand, saying: 

“There, there, it's wnore than it's worth 
| Kun away, run away.” 

Oniy stopping to buy the few things 
they needed, Hope bastened nome. Thank 
Giod, the poor mother «still slept. 


With loving haste, Pope providel a 
cosy meal against the time when those 
| loved eyes should unclose again. 

But bitter was ber disappointment when 
| the sick fancy turned from the fool it had 
cost her so much to get. 
How bard it was to 466 the sand of that 
dear mother’s life siowly dwindie duwn 
; anrely the love for a mother is the strong- 
est and purest of one's lie 

"Tis gratitude biended with pure affec 

tion, and a passionate clinging lo the uct 


uneifish love life can give. 

But love cannot boid life longer than the 
Divine passion sees fit to prolong it. 

So when the good doctor came that day, 
he found acaias cold corpse with a look of 
beaven on its lace, and by iis eife a sense 
lems little igure, whose was face was uy 
turned to the light, and whose graceful 
head was shorn of ail ita glory; the crown 
of woranhood was gone, and like an un- 
throned queen, Hope tay viessedly uncon 
scious of all things 

“Have I been 1117" asked Hope a month 
later, opening her holiow eyes in «a cosy 
room, witha kind old woman watching 
ber. 

The plump old lady seemed to have lost 
her tongue, for she weutl noiselewsly away, 


andin her stead came the dolor witha! 


gia! loom in his eyes. 

Hoiding her wee white hands, he toid 
her with gentile care of alithbat bad hap 
pened since that day when: 


Soe, the wan «weet inaiiden, « re away 
(iean from her forebead « at wealt 
1a 
a a ’ . “ 
he tr eand ext + 4 
io her bonor 
Theo she told bim simply with bot dry 
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eyes of that terrible next moraing, and 
why she had sold her goiden giory, and 
when she bad finished, he gravely stoop d 
and kissed her tenderly, ae though he 


' took her for evermore into bis keeping 


The wonderful snow spread ite pure 
bands upon the earth in benediction, and 
the Christmas chimes s#ung out their 
merry melody, a Dr. James, cold and 
tired, came out of thechill sir tute the 
cosy fire-iit room, where Hope sat with 
the toy cradied in ber arms in the full 
giow of the fire-light. The sight set his 
heart singing, K ecemed to say, “noe more 
loneliness,”’ 

Crossing to their side, be took them 
botb in bis big arms and said: 

“tl ean’t let you go, Hope, my darling. 
I have told the rector to get another 
teacher for bis boys We need you moat, 
this littico liad aod 1 Sey you will stay, 
dariing: be my eife, tne mother of my 
boy. I love—oh, | love you more than I 
can say.”’ 

Hope pat a timid hand abeut bis neck, 
and drew his head beside his Goy's on her 
breast, and Kkinved bim cogly with pure 
fresh lips thet bad wever #9 caressed 
another tman. 

i 

Very Pourre Toe Saxons srea very 
pollle people, ao over-pollte that they uot 
infrequentiy bring dewn ridicule upon 
themee! se 

ltused te be told ia Dresden thet a 
sirangerio thectty wasone day croming 
the great bridge thatepans the Eite, and 
asked a native to be directed t) « certaia 
chureb which he wished to find 

“Keally, my dear sir," said the Dros 
den r, bowing low, ‘| grieve greatly w 
say it, but | cannot tell you.” 

The stranger passet on, « little surprised 
atthia voluble answer toa simple ques 
tion. Hebad proceeded buts few rata, 
when he heard surried footsteps behind 
him, and, turning, saw the same man run- 
ning to :ateb up with bim. 

Ina moment his pursuer was by his 
side, bis breath pearly gone, but enough 
left to say: 

“My dear sir, you asked me how you 
could Gad the church, sod I pained me to 
have losay (oat I did ont koow. Jost now 
I met my brother aod aeked hias, but I 
grisve to may tnat he did not knoow 
eliber.’’ 

a 

A Lerrek of KeooMMeEN DATION. —A 
young mian in Kiogston, N. Y¥., being out 
of employment, recentiy requested of a 
former euployer «letter of recommenda 
tion to ald him lo securing « situation 

The letter was written and harded to 
the applicant, Who was txaliy unatvie ty 
read il, as Was Overy person to whoa it 
was shown. 

A friend advised tim t take if to «a 
printing Office, where it ec-uld be de 
ciphere i, at comp osivors are noted for be 
ing 4) 6 to make oul the wort 4poclmens 
of writing. 


It was yiven ) Cruovost ore In racious 
printing establisniments, and in ture given 
up Withoul being decipasred At las, as 


a forlorn hope, it was given to the pre- 
scription clerk in @ drug slore, who bad 
the reputation of being avie to read any 
thing. 

Tne man Of drugs took the p 
atitiong ani thnougifu.y.aii Mas Y 
seized an empty quart bottle, acd hurried 
round the store, taking some ff aid« of 


various colora from suandry tiles, and 
finally shakiaog (thé comporuat mosst vigor 
ously. 


Toen, handing it t» the owner of the 
letter of recommendation, bh¢ remarked to 
that much estonished iodividus “Tas 
dollars--aod @ very good ecougs mit ure 
tia’ 

Se re 

Hr (shows YouNogk Lo aged res 
dentolf Washington who te close on te 
coulog an Oc lLogenarian, is Undergerng « 
pecullar process of puyatoai regenera 
tion. 

Avoutl@® yearago he contracte!t pout 
monia, and hia life was for somes time de 





spa'rod of, the doctors saying bie right 

lung Was Lope essly wasted 
He recovered, however, bul when just 
abie to boobie about helel: and oroke bisa 
| thigh bone, and wasconfined to the hos 
pital again for #ig monthe “Sime saving 
however, hls f[ oe i hae ii 

proved reuarkat 
His lungs a “y 
a 4 “ s* “ 4 
4 4 a 
aw 

5 € od 
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| Humorous. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 
Now polttics are growing hut, 
Aad politicians talk a jot. 


They barp on subjects worn and old. 
Some are for sliver, some for gold 


The tartf, too, is mach dlecussed, 
Tillevery voter ts nouplassed 


BW henwe eof an argument begine, 
The ome who talke the loudest wins 


Mean whtie the bustness manu is mad 
Hecaase his trade ts very bad 


tet he's all right if he in wise, 
He only needs to advertise. 
Vegetable philosophy—Sage advice. 
Fiat falsehood—Lying on your back. 
How to get at the root of a thing— 
trite 
A tad thing for smal! tradesmeu to be 
erat of 


Temper 
What grows bigyer the more you con- 
Gract 14° — Tretet 


W hat that 


wings’ Ln arrow 


is which thes without 


What percentage is charged by the 
archtteet of bie own fortane? 


“fT am completely done up,”’ said the 
neg iiges ehtrt as 1¢ left the laundry. 
A L -wieville dairyman has been fined 


for pet pettivg enough milk In his water 


Kemarkabic fact—It ie no uncommon 


thing for het words to produce a coolness. 
“I wonder what time it is ?’’ said a 
faremet as be looked at one of his turnips 
Many young meno are 80 improvident 
that they anything but late 


Cannot keep 
st 
The fire was baving a red hot time 


sm thie 
hi 


wie cok came tn and put «a damper 


nm 


Why is a sheet of postage stamps like 


dietant relativest.Mecnuse they are but 


slightly commeacted 


Paul: | wonder if that chair is big 
coeruah for twat 


Virginia, toadwertently (hh, you, Linow it ts, 


Jones > Would you call a mau a cow- 
ard because be won't fight 
sefith © weight if | was he 


quite sure 


erralitn t 


A Western (paper announces that upon 
tlre 
Glee 
meu were killed ” 

Blebbe: I heard the other day of a 
hang that @ears eye glasses 
Thats no.hing 
heare«af ty pee k.* 


c~ecaston of a recent botlerexploston in 


netgtixnactem! “between three and four 


Sheetetes Didn't you ever 

*“Begorra,’’ said Pat, with a start, as 
be opened a bottle of champagne for the first 
Gta the fowl that Olled this quart bottle 


ot have putin two quarts tostid av wan!" 


A 
terse tee 
began ta ret 


tes 


little boy having broken his rock- 
the it was bought, his mother 
she bim, and to threaten to box 
He stlenoed ber by toquiring, “What 
t+ the gexmt of «a borse ttl it's broke?" 


ay 


-_ 


his emre 


Editor: Doctor Emdee has sued us 
fore i tin 

Aeet«tant What fort 

Ptiter Ll wrote “The doctor took the pa 
Clent’s ties before he preserfibed for htm," 
and hie intelligent coupositor set it up 
““) it~ 

Dabeou  Hlow is it that you are al- 
wave tn dett? You should be ashamed of 
yours if 

inten Come, now; don't be too hard on a 
felios You sould perhaps be in debt, too, tf 
you sere! my peace 


Boa Pr we oe 


What place’ 
Abie to get credit, 

Mrs. Nextdoor: Your boy climbed 
over the fence and ran all over my flower 


Sa temave 


teen te 
Mrs Horrors! 
watere!, bado t they? 
Mre. Seatdour N 
Mra Sabort «+h, well, never mind: the ex 
ereise won't hurt itm tf be didn't get his feet 
ert 


Subarb They had Just been 


—. 


A rural Georgia preacher, finding the 
eeather tx pulled off 
preached tr bie shirt sleeves. 


warm, his coat and 
After the ser- 
mon a gexs! brother, thinking an e lito: who 
wae present would make a sensation of the 
tnctdent, satd to the parson 

“I don't suppose you knew, when you 
pulled «off your coat to day, that one of them 
newpaper felliers was in the meetin't" 


“Yes, 1 did,” replied the preacher. “But I 
had my eye on it all the time!” 

His face was pinched and drawn. 
Witth faltering footsteps he wended his way 


atocome the bustiing throng Anon he paused 
*h suddenly exclaimed, “will 
« ‘ mf of ead for my wife 

. 

7 t kindly 

- ‘ to tak« 
~» . Cuticn Aeop your 
~ " tt “es, my ‘ ldo not want 


g Upon his beel, he walked away. 
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HANDSOMELY PAID FOR. 


“Yes, exorbitant prices bave been psid 
us for a new mwode—an original conception 
of Madame’s,” a fair artiste in millinery 
recentiy informed the writer. 

Ladies who pride themselves on their 
dressing, and strive to be ala mode in 
everything, occasionally make us extreor- 
dinary offers. 

“We had received some new models 
from Paria,” the ledy continued, ‘‘and one 
especially received the approval of Mad- 
ame, while we giris went into ecostasies 
over its originality. 

‘be was sure it would ‘catch on,’ and 
accordingly half-e dozen facsimiles were 
produced by our most skilful workers, 
while the sample was about to occupy a 
prominent place in our show-window, 
when one of our best customers honored 
us with a visit. 

“This perseen isan authority on dress 
and her style is widely copied, so Madame 
is always pleased to have her take some- 


“Yea, vanity costs its victims s deal of 
money, and is fraught with unbsppiness 
and disappointment besides ”’ 

A giass door swung gentiy open, and 
our fair informant was called away. 

FAILURE AND Success —The line be- 
tween faliure and success is so fine that we 
scarcely know when we pass itso hne 
that we are often on the line and do not 
know it. How many a man hes thrown 
up his bands st a time when a littie more 
efiort, a littie more patience, would have 
achieved success. In business somstimes 
the outlook may seem darkest when really 
things are on theturn. A littie more per- 
sistence, a littie more effort, and what 
seemed hopeless failure may tarn to 
glorious success, There is no failure ex- 
cept in po longer trying, no defeat exce;t 
from within, no really insurmountabie 
barrier save our own inbereat » eakness of 


purpose. 
-DDPERESS al get a 


THE OH!) CHEMICAL WOKKS, LIMA, OHI. 








-ESD YouR SAME A4%t 


iMttle 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ABD 
SJWELS ARO PURHY THE S1808 





thing new; therefore the dainty confection 
was held up for ber inspection without de- 
lay. 

**We were not disappointed, for the lady | 
at once made an offer, begged of Madame | 
to sell her the bonnet, and asked quite | 
feverishly: ‘Has the same been shown to | 
avy other person 7?’ 

** ‘Nobody bas enjoyed that privilege but 
yourself, outside the shop,’ our principal | 
assured her; whereupon our ultrs-fasb- 
lonabie patron again inquired if Madame 
had copied it—were there any reproduc- 
tions in our work-room 7 

“She was informed that six imitations 
were about to be offered for sale, when she 
begged that the lot should be sent to ber 
home, extorting a promisefrom her not to 


RIP ANS T4ABULES are the beet Medicine Enerwn 
for tndigestion, Killousnes, Healarte ¢ etestipatten, 





Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Troattes ttizziuess, (ffen- 
sive reath and all ateenders of the ~temmach, Liver | 
and towels 

Kipans 'abeles are pleasant t+ take safe, «flertaal, 


amd give linmeliate relief, seid by Greggs 


Qi Al.ESM EN WAN TEI Qi) te 895. per mem be amd 
. e kien es Ss apie ' i-* ’ t= me ut, 
pieansat amid «trate Adres, 1 amp, KING 
Mii... Co, TIS, Coteage 


C0. 


DOLLARD & 


TOUPEE 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadei phia, 
Premier Artistes 





use the shape, as she wished no one else 
to have a heai-dre«s like it. 


ing their fair purchaser a considerabie 
penny. 

‘Another of our patrons was 80 e6n- 
tranced with a certain style, that she not 
only paid handsomely for it, but requested 
a written agreement from Madame, in 
which the latter consented to the various 
terms set down by our patron—the drift of 
which wasa promise not to use the partic- 
ular style for any other person; we giris 
signing our names to the declaration, and 
making merry over it when the lady bad 
departed. 

“Yet another instance recently came to 
my bearing, though it does not concern 
our establishment A handsome seaiskin 
jacket—its value was a trifle over five 
hundred doltla:s—fascinated a lady so 
much that her husband was persua‘ted to 
purchase it for her, and he was about to 
make out a check for the money, when his 


was it a copy of another. 
“She was told that an exactly similar 





one bad been sold to a lady in 


to have it, but left an order for oneto be 
made specially for ber froma design of 
| ber own, which she agreed to forward a 
few days later. When finisbed, this coat 
was realiy far more beautiful tian the one 


| 


she had rejected, though its cost was less, | 


| 
| “While lam about it I may as well teil 
you of an occurrence which bappeoed in a 
costumier'’s, where wy sister is engaged— 
| a large house in the State, though I do not 
| think I must tell you the town. 

‘One of their best customers obtained 
the curious and not altogether honest per- 
mission to bave @ coat, which had been 
specially made for ber of a most ex pensive 
material exhibited in their windows as if 
for sale, with a ticket on whicd a price in 
excess of double the true value, marked 
in boid figures, was placed. 

“The originality of the material and its 
unique make-up attracted undue atten- 
tion, especially as ite value was set at so 
mvueb. 

“Then, when it had been displayed 
prominently for eight or ten days, wy 
lady sppeared garbed in the attractive 
coatand was complimented exceeding! y 
on ber good taste—ail due to the regal 
price, of course,—a trick the lady was 
aware would bave beneficial results for 
ber vanity. 

‘Just anotber instance, 1 recollect. A 
lady once sent us a variety of her own de- 
signs for hate and bonnets, informing us 
that we were not to copy them sfterwards 
| for our own use under penalty of the law. 

‘‘Madame deciared she would not have 
them displayed in ber window for worlds, 
they were so inartistic and inappropriate. 

The ledy psid afee forthe privilege, as 

she termed it, and was most gracious be 

cause Madame had followed ber wishes to 
| the most minute detail. 





“Of course, these terms were agreed to, | 
the whole ciuster of dainty bonnets cost- | 


wife asked if the style had been copied, or 


the same | 
town bat the preceding week, she refused | 





IN HAIR. ° 


the CELEBRATEI) GU SAMEK 
BAND TuU- 
Description of 


Inventors of 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC 
PEES, and Manufactarers of 
Ornamental Hair for Laties and & 
aot t+reuliommeu 


acruracy - 
FOR Wies, (NCH ES. 
Neo.1t. The round of the 


TOUPBRES AND SCALFS. | 
INCHES. 
The round of the 





in Eng 
MKS. EDMONDSON GOURTER 
‘ram 
Nov., B, *S. N 
NAVY PaY Orrick, PRULAPELFSiI« 
| } have used ‘* "s 
egetable Hair Wash."’ regularly for upwards of fre 
years with great advantage. oan hair. from iy 
thinning, Was early restored. has Leen Kept fs 
in ite wonted thickness aod strength. It is the s 


; 
8 
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A. W. BUSSELL., U. 5S. N. 
To Mus. KICHARD DOLLARD, [23 Chestnut st.. i’hiia 
i have freguently. daring s semter of years, amd 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbentam Extract."* and i du oo 
| Know of any which equals it ass pleeeant. refresbicg 
| and healthful cleanser of the r. 
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“MY Exes 
Ex-Member of (cugresa, tb [ietrict. 
| Prepared ouly and for sale, wholennic eed retail, ao¢ 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CoO. 

123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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PIANOS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas 


: were taken -y 

Makers of the raw Matrrisz - y me i cose 
Structing the ( rowns 

The Crown the only Piz = h comtan th- 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest mer = of the age ar 
by the use of wt n ¥ * Tick the 
Marp, Zither, Banije Mandolin. Guitar. 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinct. Marpsicheord 
Music Box, Autoharp. Bag Pipe. Etc 

THE CROWN ILS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 


$:000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
7 — 4 . . 
GEO. P. BENT. Manewtecterer 


245-253 Washington Beul., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Don't buy a Piano or Orgas aati yvu 
| aud examine a “Crowz” and get pi ices. 


seul 





| 





Reading Railroad. 


On and after May 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Baffalo Day 

Parior and Dining Car, } datty 9.@am ).= 

lack Diamond ¥ xpress } Cota. = 

For Buffalo, (Parior Car) IL Dpm | 4~ 
aud Exp. daily 6Aym ive 

Sleeping Cars, f ‘Ope 

Weemepers Express, week-days, 8.2%, 10.G 2m, 4.% 

pm. ly (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. 
Leck Haven, Clearfield and Hellefonte Expres« 


(Sleeper, daily, except Naturday, 11. p m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
leave Heading Terminal, 4. 7.0, (two-hour 


16, 
train), 6.20, 9.30. 10.90, 11.00a m, 12.45, (dining car), 
1m, 3%, 4.00, 4.02, 5.10, 6.10, 7.9, 8.10 (dining car) 


pm. 12.10 night. Sundays—*.10, 5.0, 9.9, im, 
11. (dining car) a m, 1. 3.5, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
car) p m, 12.1 t 


Leave Ath and C nut Sts., 3.55, 7.5%, 10.08, tom, 
11-64, a m, 12.57 (Dining car), 3.06, 4.10, 6.1% 6.1% 
(dining car), 11.45 pm. ss 3.55, 0.32 am. 114, 
(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 5.19, { ining car). 11.% pm. 

Leave New York, foot of “wy &xr-w 4 
. 1. am, 1m, 2 3.D, 
4.% (two-hour train), 5.@. 6. 
9.%, 16.0 pm, 12.15 night. 

11. am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 
om allu 
Fox B 


HLEHEM, E 
LEHIGH AND WYO 


MIN 


> 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


For ’hentrvilie and Pottstown -Expres, *.%. 6.4 
@ m, 12.45, (Saturdays only 2.20), 4.6, 6. 11 By 
m. Accow., 4.0, /.1, 11,06 am, 1.44 4%, 6.5 
7. p m. Sundays -Express, 4.0.96 2m, 11% 
Pp - Accom... 7.9, 11.35 a m, 6.15, pm. 

Fort Kealing €xpress. 


6.6, 19.% am, 12.6, (Seater 


days only 2.30), 4..5, 6.3 11.0 0m. Accom... 4.3) 
7.% aim, 1.44 4.4%, 5.455 7.2) p mm. Son es- 
press 4.00, 9.066 am, 11.% pm. Accom., 7.3 am. 
6.15pm. 

For Levanon and Harrt:>uarg-—-Express, $35, 19.6% 8 


m, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.645, 62) p m. Aceom., 
4am 1.47.2 » w. Sanday—Express, 4, 
7.Bam. Accom., 6.15. 


For i’ ttsville—Kxpress, 8.35, 10.6 am, Saterday 
ouly 2.9), 4.06, 6.3", 11.30 7 m. Accom., 4.21, 7.% 
am, i. pm. sunday—eE \ 
1pm. Accom 6.3) pm 

For Shamokin and William: 
am, £46 11.0 p mw. Su 
1. pm. Additional for Shamokin— Expres, werk 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays &s 
rress 4 mam 

for Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.64 m.- 


OR ATLANTIC CITY. 


L-eve Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, (“atarday* 
omly 3 ww), 4.00,5 00. p m. Accommodation, +.“ 4 
m1, 6.%pm. Sundays— Express, 9, 0.0 2 
m Accommodation, 4.00a nm. 46p m. 

Leave 4 tlautic (ity deput-- W eek-days--Kapress, 7-5, 
9Wam, 3.8,5.H pm. *ccommoudatin, 6.4, 5b 
am, 4.32pm. Sundays--Express, 4-00, 5.27%, 6 p 
m. Accommodation, 7.15 4am, 4.15 p m- 

Yarior Cars on all express trains. 

Brigautine, week-days, 5.00 am. 4.0 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 5.00am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAVE MAY. 


Week-days, 9.15am, 4.15pm. * andays, 9.4m 
Leave (ape May, week-days, 7-5 2m, 2.8) pm 
Sundays, 4.40 pm. 
Detailed time tavies al ticket offices, N. EB. corner 
road and Chestnut streets, 3 Chestneat street, 6, 
Chesiuu t street, 6 5. Third street, 3062 Market street 


a6 Bt stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and checs 


t—_Expresa, 4.%, 10/4 
y—-Expres. 9.6 2 m 


Genera: Passenger Age 


tveagage from hotels and residences. 
{. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. HANCOCK 
General 


Superintendent. 





on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre 
“ented to the Philadelphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHALGE 
every afternoon and evening. Tits foun 
tuin cost #75 (OO and is the most magnif 
cent one in the world. It plays at 2%, 
745 and 830 p.m. The fall spectacular 
display is given at the latter hour. 


cewwwwwwwmewceee DG aeeeeeeceees EM eweere 


With Victor Herbert as Jonductn, give 
tw concerts daily, every afiernoun at 
andevery evening at SP. mM. These con 
certs are ubsolutrely free of charge. 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 


Every Afternoon and Evening 
Boats from Arch and South Sta. Wharve- 
direct to the Park, every 15 winotes 
from9 a. ™ until JO yp m. Koate fro 
Otis Street Wharf, Kensington, dafly, t 
Wa Mw. 12 neon, 2,4 Gand FM. 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 
S€PIAND & OR & ORGANS 


Auyone knowing a tune, say ‘Way I*rw? 
op the Swapee Kiver,*’ efther ‘tn th. sea. 
as it is called, or able to ham, whistie of oe. 
can play it WITHOST ARY PREVIOSS EEOWLEDGE ” 
MESIC. IBMBEBIATELY correctly and with gm 
effect, on the plane or organ, with the asetet 
auce of this §GIBE 





By giving the student the power t pty 
IBBEBIATELY (welve tunes of different characte 

this number of pleces being sent with eact 
after a very little practice wit! tue 
it will be easy to pick out, any = 
une that may be heard or Know™ 


ts uide 
& ulide, 


The Guide will be sent to any address, a0) po 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CESTS. Poet 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St.,jPhiladelphia, Pa. 


